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ELLEN GLASGOW AND HER NOVELS 


O be a non-conformist at a time when all your immediate 

associates conform to “every wind of doctrine that is loud 
enough to make sound without sense” is enough to label a wo- 
man as fearlessly unconventional. To be an intellectual rebel in 
the face of awed opposition demands “a thick skin over one’s 
nerves”, a skin impervious to the penetrating thrusts of those 
whose delicate sensibilities have been offended. To express aloud 
views that might well ostracize a young woman from the gracious 
society of which she is a member by birthright requires the un- 
compromising courage of the thinker who “refuses to flatter and 
dares to examine.” 

Such courage, Ellen Glasgow, the intrepid novelist of Virginia, 
has possessed and vigorously demonstrated ever since she began 
writing over forty years ago. Even before the public was fully 
aware of a fighter in its midst, her family and intimate friends in 
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Richmond were amazed by her heretical tenets and her firm de- 
termination to attack evils in the social and economic order of 
her day. During the late ’eighties and early nineties it was 
heresy in the South to denounce traditions sacred to the aristocracy 
of old Virginia. Indeed, a certain tradition of the South was so 
firmly fixed in the American mind that almost everyone was 
accustomed to associate a colorful romantic life with a limited 
section below the Mason and Dixon line and confined to a few 
states of which Virginia formed the nucleus. To many, the South 
Was synonymous with plantations, picturesque poor and inade- 
quate working conditions; with negroes in subjection, if not 
slavery; and with ‘first families of Virginia’ whose very names 
gave them assured acceptance everywhere. From such a back- 
ground emerged a bevy of belles who could boast of a family crest 
and who were quite content to accept their leisurely existence, 
constantly soliciting masculine approbation and applause. 

But not so Ellen Glasgow. In spite of the fact that two or 
three generations of her ancestors had lived and died in historic 
Richmond and that an effervescent society surrounded her during 
all of her childhood, she was not happy. Frankly she confessed 
that she did not like happy people. They irritated her. Among 
them she saw convivial groups apparently professing one ideal 
and inwardly following another, and she sought a way out of 
such hypocrisies of life. Keenly over-sensitive, she rebelled against 
all forms of cruelties whether the object of the inhuman treatment 
was man or animal. Social injustices and needless suffering not 
only set her aflame but painfully affected her childhood reveries. 

At an early age she discussed openly the evils of the existing 
order which her senior contemporaries wanted to ignore. She 
looked from the signs of the disintegration of the old aristocratic 
order to the new industrial expansion and the subsequent rise of 
the lower classes. Numerous questions surged through her mind. 
Why was there super-abundance of living among the few while 
the dire need of hundreds was merely taken for granted? Why 
was not the worth of the individual sufficient to give him his 
proper place in society? Why was there so much animated 
chatter and so little privacy? 

Ignoring the fact that “the grace of privacy was regarded as 
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a kind of social affront”, the child Ellen treasured her solitude 
where she could live in the fertile land of her imagination or share 
with “Mammy Lizzie” some of the strange adventures experienced 
by “Little Willie”, a fanciful character “who wandered into the 
country of her mind” when she was only three years old. There 
was no accounting for this persistent individual; to her he was as 
real as any member of the household, and he exerted a strange 
influence over her until she was twelve. 

Perhaps daily association with boys and girls of her own age 
would have banished “Little Willie’ years sooner, but Ellen 
Glasgow did not go to school. School was distasteful to her, and 
her parents with their Southern views on a girl’s education were 
glad enough to keep her within the shelter of their spacious home. 
Hence, her father’s choice library, secluded and severe, provided 
her early texts, and she read feverishly Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Hans Anderson, the Waverley Novels, and all of Dickens. Fielding, 
her favorite realist, Richardson and Jane Austen set high stan- 
dards for her. At one time she knew her Balzac, Flaubert and de 
Maupassant by heart. Before she was sixteen she was greatly 
impressed by the works of Karl Marx whose doctrines led her 
to a deeper study of all the political economy she could get hold 
of. The growing lack of harmony existing between her inner 
life and her immediate environment was partially offset by the 
stimulating world of books as well as her insatiable desire to write. 

All of the members of her family despised what they called 
‘local talent’. Hence it was not especially strange that eighteen- 
year-old Ellen retired secretly to her room to venture into the 
field of authorship. She was not a coward. Her primary motive 
was to escape ridicule. Her determination tospeak for the “des- 
pised and the rejected” and against the prevailing fashions in 
literature quelled any fears of opposition. One can imagine the 
intense thrill that this young woman experienced as her initial 
story took form and was finally ready for the printer. Tensely 
she expressed her emotions, “When a bound copy of my first book 
reached me, I hid it under my pillow while a cousin prattled beside 
my bed of the young men who had quarreled over the privilege 
of taking her to the Easter German.” 

In 1897, Tue Descenpant was published. Expressing honestly 
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and defiantly what the immature writer firmly believed, the book 
so shocked her staunch Scotch Presbyterian father that he was 
half ashamed to be seen at church. He was humiliated to think 
that his shielded daughter should exhibit publicly such astute 
knowledge of men and the world. The very qualities that stirred 
up a “local thunderstorm” in her home town brought favorable 
praise from more distant points. Here was a woman still young 
enough to have faith in some system which might abolish the 
existing evils. Literary admirers from the North praised her 
writing adventure and sought to know her. Hamlin Garland, 
traveling to Richmond, called upon Ellen Glasgow and “was sur- 
prised to find her a girl of only 23, tall and fair, with a childlike 
roundness of cheeks and chin.” Conversing with her, he discover- 
ed that “her mind was very far from being childish. As a student 
of Herbert Spencer and Charles Darwin she displayed an alarm- 
ing candor of statement.” Her serious reflections on life’s prob- 
lems interested Mr. Garland to whom she showed a volume of 
her poems “all dealing with the dignity of despair, the splendor 
of hell, and the stern decrees of fate.” 

When his visit was over, he set down in his notebook this re- 
action, “The order of her progress seems reversed. She is begin- 
ning with the bitterness of age. She is likely to be a marked per- 
sonality in Southern literature. Her work will not be pleasant, 
but it will be original and powerful.” 

That prophecy was uttered in 1898. For a time Virginians, 
secure in their own traditions, looked askance upon her work. 
Fortunately, however, she broke with the very traditions that 
hampered her individual literary gift, and as the storm of protest 
increased, was even more convinced that she was going to “write 
of the South, not sentimentally, not as a conquered province, 
but as a part of the larger world.” 

Working upon one of her own well established theories that 
a constructive novelist never ignores any of the facts of life, she 
proceeded to challenge conventions which bound in varying degrees 
all of the people about her and to prick with biting satire all of 
the old romantic notions of the South. 
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II 


Ellen Glasgow was never a victim of the educational theory 
promulgated in early Virginia that “the less a girl knew about 
life the better she would be able to contend with it.” In spite of 
the sheltered life guaranteed to her by a conservative family and 
by the protecting gray stone walls of her formidable home, she, 
like many of her women characters, found the fast moving world 
without to be too fascinating to remain intellectually bound by 
foolish precedent or staid tradition. Just because other girls were 
content to be idealized in a set social group was no reason why she 
should be denied the privileges made possible by a changing 
code. To secure knowledge not meant for girls of her generation 
took a judicious mixture of ingenuity and rare feminine pluck 
which sometimes led to profitable adventures. The thing to do 
was to go after facts needed for a story even though forbidden 
ground had to be entered in order to get them. Tue Voice oF 
THE Prope, on which Miss Glasgow was working in 1900, re- 
quired such information. She wanted details for a scene enacted 
in the Virginia Democratic Convention. If she were to express 
the voice of the people, she must know first hand the political 
odds against them, and to present accurate pictures she must see 
for herself a convention in session. Nor was this as easy as it 
sounds. In those days when “every man in Virginia was more 
or less a politician” and the convention in full swing had “the air 
of a carnival of males”, young ladies were not to be seen, much 
less heard at such a gathering. However, through skillful man- 
euvering of a family friend, a delegate to this “august body”, Miss 
Ellen and her sister were smuggled on to the stage, from which 
vantage point she observed minutely everything about her. The 
wholly masculine atmosphere only served to emphasize “the res- 
triction of sex which limited the convention to an expression of 
but half the population.” With playful satire she pictured the 
antics of the men who controlled the political destinies of the 
state: 

The band in a far corner rolled out “Dixie”, and the mass 
heaved momentarily, while a cloud of tobacco smoke rolled 


into the air, scattering into circles before the waving of the 
palm-leaf fans. Here and there a man stood up to remove his 
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coat or to stretch his hand to the vendor of lemonade. Some- 
times the fringe of feet overhanging the boxes waved convul- 
sively as a howl of approbation or derision greeted a fresh 
arrival of the remarks of a speaker. Again, there would rise 
a tumultuous call for a party leader or a famous story teller. 
It was a jovial, unkempt, coatless crowd that spat tobacco 
juice as recklessly as it applauded a fine sentiment. 

Obviously, women were not there, for in their presence these 
Virginia gentlemen would be the essence of chivalry. Certainly, 
thought Miss Glasgow, if women were among the lawmakers they 
could instigate many reforms. Hot revolt against any system 
that denied her sex the right to be represented led her to action. 
She was not the patient “female” waiting, always waiting for 
things to happen. Through Virginius Littlepage she expressed 
openly her sentiment, “The truth is that the world has never 
been fair to women.” But, unlike the bewildered Virginius who 
remained inert, Miss Glasgow made every effort to help women 
find their definite place in society. 

She saw the trend of the times and allied herself with the 
suffrage movement in its initial stage. In November, 1909, she. 
was among those Richmond women actively engaged in organizing 
the Equal Suffrage League of Virginia, which was concerned not 
only with state legislation but with Federal action on this impor- 
tant question. A year later, committees anxious to secure the 
signed approval of outstanding authors throughout the country, 
sent out special “writers blanks” to those whose names would 
strengthen the suffrage cause, but before this form reached Ellen 
Glasgow, her signature was already on the general petition to be 
presented at the convention of the National Association of Suf- 
fragists. 

That she should have been chosen by a committee of national 
repute “as a woman who had won her way successfully in the 
great world of competition and strenuous endeavor” is most signi- 
ficant. In the first place, she was exemplifying in her own life 
some of the ideals she hoped to make possible for women in 
general. According to the cramped Victorian concept that sur- 
rounded her childhood, it was enough for a girl to develop her 
charms for admiring males. A woman’s mind was not intended 
to help direct the affairs of state or compete in the business 
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world. As Miss Glasgow aptly wrote, “A woman’s education 
was designed to paralyze her reasoning faculties.” The products 
of such a system were numerous “Victorias” who presented “the 
enamelled surface of beautiful behavior” but whose “lives had 
broken quietly in submission to social codes.” 


Unwilling to accept placidly the monotonous existence that had 

bound generations of her sex, Ellen Glasgow, indignant but self- 
restrained, took her stand for the more liberal views of the new 
century. The law of change, she declared, is the only law of 
progress, and as she applied that precept to her contemporaries, 
she advocated the opening of the professions and vocations to qual- 
ified women. The worth of the individual, man or woman, was 
determined by his constant effort to achieve, by his unwavering 
courage to fight on in spite of obstacles, and by his eventual 
_ spiritual success. In numerous instances, Miss Glasgow’s own 
indomitable courage was reflected in the women characters of 
her own creation, women with fortitude to undergo hardship and 
spirit to venture into new fields. Helpless Virginia Pendleton of 
the crumbling society gave way to strong Gabriella whose life 
was one of steady growth, constant work and strict inner dis- 
cipline, to positive Dorinda Oakley whose stout courage made 
possible her victory over the land that had crushed her parents, to 
Mary Evelyn through whose eager life ran the “vein of iron” that 
enabled her to triumph in small measure over her environment, 
and finally to Roy Timberlake, whose “flaming core of courage” 
enabled her to meet squarely the quick succession of blows 
modern life had dealt her. 

Just as Miss Glasgow defended the rights of women, she fought 
for fair treatment of men whose liberties had been trodden upon. 
Nothing aroused her ire more quickly than the sight of a poor 
laborer, white or colored, being taken advantage of by an intel- 
lectual superior. She abhorred inhuman handling of humble 
servants or helpless pets. Her humanitarian impulse found expres- 
sion during the annual city community fund drives, during which 
Miss Glasgow was a familiar figure frequently making personal 
investigation of charity cases in East End and reminding her 
co-workers that “it is more important to feel with people than 
to give them money.” 
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She could not tolerate the inequalities due to unfair distri- 
bution of wealth. Every man, in her opinion, should be assured 
of an opportunity to earn a living, receive a just return for his 
labor, and rise as high as his talent and effort would permit him. 
Only Ellen Glasgow would have dared to violate deliberately a 
long literary tradition and choose such leading characters as a poor 
illegitimate white who had to leave Virginia to escape the odium 
attached to his class or an overseer’s daughter who married a 
scion of one of the “first families” or a “common” man who won 
his way to the governorship of his state. 

As early as 1916 she asserted that “it made no difference if a 
man came out of the gutter; the question was how far did he 
come.” Censure by a few young people did not curb her care- 
less concern over the affairs of unfortunate men and women and 
their mounting unrest. She advocated better working conditions, 
deeper understanding between employer and employee, and legal 
protection. In 1933, she expressed in definite form her social 
and economic theory. There was nothing particularly new in 
this austere listing of “beliefs”, for her novels had recorded her 
careful study and keen analytic interpretation of life in the South 
from pre-Civil War days. However, by this time she knew full 
well that the very things for which she had fought through three 
decades were now looming large as serious dangers. 

In 1905 she criticized the South for its complacent acceptance 
of traditional codes and its slowness in accepting new ideas. “What 
the South needs,” she charged, “is blood and irony.” Since then 
she had seen her own Richmond transformed from a romantic 
city into a bustling industrial center sensitive to the impulses 
of a new order. About her gray stone house at the corner of 
Foushee and Main Street signs of industrial expansion had crept 
close—filling stations, neon signs, tumultuous traffic, shrill whistles. 
Throughout her beloved South the influx of northern capital had 
brought subsequent business booms, the noise of factories and 
the rush of people everywhere. In the nation, women’s rights 
had been recognized, laws protecting labor had been passed and 
national policies to conserve natural resources had been formulated. 

But with mad industrialism had also come “unrest, intellectual 
defeat and spiritual destitution.” In their feverish haste people 
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had lost sight of the real values of life, of beauty and aesthetic 
ideals. 

Like John Ruskin who once rebelled against the “inhuman 
ugliness of modern industrialism”, Miss Glasgow exclaimed in 
1931, “I do not like the twin curses of modern standardization 
and mass production. I do not like filling stations and smoke 
stacks in place of hedges. Yet I like even less the hookworm and 
pellagra and lynching of the agrarian scene, the embattled forces 
of religious prejudice and the snarling feature of our rural dry- 
nurse prohibition.” 

In order to prevent ultimate chaos Miss Glasgow advised a 
close examination of the social structure and the making of 
necessary repairs. In spite of the increasingly dark outlook for 
American democracy, she never took the defeatist’s attitude. 
Believing that man in his upward climb had achieved noble 
virtues such as truth, justice, loyalty and courage, she urged a 
proper perspective whereby people would realize that only by 
restraint, forbearance and consideration for all can the mass of 
citizens retain a “noble faith” in a democracy. “I believe,” she 
emphasized, “that the approach to the perfect state lies not with- 
out but within, that the one and only way to a civilized order is by 
and through the civilization of man.” 

As yet Ellen Glasgow has not lived the proverbial three score 
and ten years, but she has witnessed sixty-eight years of tremen- 
dous changes in a turbulent modern world. She, like Stephen in 
One Man 1n His Time, saw “democracy, relentless, disorderly, 
overwhelm the world of established custom” and “clustering tra- 
ditions flee in the white blaze of electricity.” She saw pitiable 
figures like Asa Timberlake whose father’s once profitable private 
factory was crowded out by big business. She deplored the “mass 
production of mediocrity.” In the midst of superlative material 
progress she agreed with the economists who said that the nation 
was “speeding to disaster”. But then, as now, her faith in the 
ultimate human good and her refusal to accept defeat enabled her 
to say, “I believe that just before we reach the last turn on the 
way to disaster, we shall apply the brake just in time to avoid 
the full force of the shock.” 

On high spiritual ground, firm and secure, Miss Glasgow now 
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stands, as she has always stood, a sincere believer in the evolu- 
tionary process that points to the future but does not forget the 
rich heritages of the past. In the present crisis she cautions, “We 
in America who have paid so much in blood and agony for our 
freedom for the individual must never forget for a moment the 
price of that freedom.” Just as Ada met the harshness of the 
twentieth century existence “with the same stubborn spirit of 
courage her great-great grandmother had survived captivity at 
the hands of the Indians”, she would urge all Americans to remem- 
ber that “the spirit of fortitude rather than the spirit of futility” 
will help to restore right conditions and gain eventual success. 


III 


Ellen Glasgow’s youthful revolting against the social order 
found like energetic expression against the prevailing fashions in 
the literature of the period, especially the sentimental representa- 
tion of Southern life and the tenacious clinging to traditional 
patterns of writing. Later, at the turn of the century she objected 
to “evasive idealism” in American novels and urged the “serving 
of plain truth” to the south. In the ’twenties, when the spirit of 
experiment was in the air and pre-war styles were disappearing, 
she saw the young writers as members of a disrupted society that 
demanded new views, new thoughts and new techniques, trying 
to satisfy that want by breaking away from tradition at all costs. 
Then as the ’thirties came bringing with the years a vast quantity 
of shoddy books, quite analogous to commercial products pouring 
forth from mills and factories, Miss Glasgow vehemently protested 
against “the human mass movement back into the slime.” 

On April 26, 1935, in .an address before 450 members and 
guests of the Friends of the Princeton Library in New York, 
Ellen Glasgow warned that “literature that crawls too long in 
the mire will lose at last the power of standing erect” and that 
“on the farther side of deterioration lies the death of a culture.” 

Maintaining that she was “still a rebel against conventions”, 
this fearless woman, addressing the Modern Language Association 
of America at the University of Richmond on New Years’ Eve, 
1936, reminded her listeners that in a period of insurgent interests 
people needed “the strong clear note of authority in the midst of 
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incessant exaltation of the inferior, in the midst of the endless 
tumult over the cheap, the immature, the rowdy, even the ob- 
viously defective.” To avoid the rubbish heap she appealed to 
scholars and critics to maintain the highest standards of excellence 
in spite of the trends of the times or popular demands. Well 
could she afford to give such counsel for Miss Glasgow has al- 
ways practiced what she preached. 

Realist, cynic, romanticist, skeptic, idealist—Ellen Glasgow 
has run the gamut of literary appellations. Regardless of the label 
used to classify her among the novelists, the critics have always 
been unanimous in praise of her work. The very self-restraint and 
mental discipline that she urged all scholars to practice enabled 
her to become one of the finest prose stylists of her time. Her 
devotion to truth in fiction and her refusal to scrawl a single 
slovenly line for quick return resulted in faultless technique of her 
craft and a series of “novels of courage” in which she exhibited 
an ever growing tolerance, a worthy philosophy and an enviable 
wisdom. 

Many times she was approached by motion picture producers 
with offers for her novels, but because the tone of the industry 
was not what she, a literary artist, wanted to endorse, she refused 
them. Finally, however, in October, 1935, she sold to Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Studios her latest book, Vern or Iron, because she felt 
it might be well to bring before the public in pictorial form her 
study of ‘valley people’. 

For her finely conceived art, her universal outlook, her super- 
ior judgment in dealing with fundamental truths she has received 
just commendation. As each successive novel appeared, her many 
admirers became more enthusiastic in their praise. Hamlin 
Garland, who prophesied a brilliant future for the young writer 
in 1898, wrote 23 years later, “She is one of the strongest novelists 
and has kept a high level in all she has written. . . . She is a 
powerful personality, a brave thinker, one of the best in the 
South.” Of this prophet of the new South, who never lost sight 
of the beauty and charm of the antebellum days, Mademoiselle 
Leoonie Villard, Professor of English and American Literature at 
the University of Lyons, France, in a pilgrimage to Richmond 
said, “She is head and shoulders above all American novelists. 
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Her work is magnificent.” In 1925 James Branch Cabell ac- 
claimed Barren Grounp the best of many excellent books by 
Ellen Glasgow. He explained, “I record the statement after a 
lengthy and reminisitory appraisal of the history of its fifteen 
predecessors.” “Too good for the Pulitzer prize,” was James 
Wilson’s comment when Tue SHELTERED Lire was published in 
1932. Of Vern or Iron, 1935, Stark Young made proper evalu- 
ation, “At its core this last is, of all Miss Glasgow’s novels, the 
most profound and serene”, while J. Donald Adams was “inclined 
to regard it as her best novel, the fullest expression of her mature 
experience.” In March, 1941, when Miss Glasgow’s latest book 
appeared, Mr. Adams commented that In Tuts Lire “added its 
cubit to the author’s stature.” Sincere in style, dramatic in plot, 
sparkling in epigram, the novel is deeply engrossing, giving as it 
does another chance for Miss Glasgow to evince her remarkable 
capacity for an intelligent criticism of modern life. Appropriately 
the Southern Women’s National Democratic Committee voted 
it “the most distinguished book published during 1941 by a 
Southern author on a Southern topic.” 

Not only such superlative praise but numerous honors of 
special significance have been bestowed upon her. When the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, for the first time in its century-long history, 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws on a woman, that chosen 
person being Ellen Glasgow, the whole city rejoiced. At the 
1930 commencement exercises of the University of North Carolina, 
President Harry W. Chase conferred upon her the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Literature. Addressing her, he said, “Courage- 
ous, sincere, straightforward, you have helped to develope in 
the South the habit of self-criticism.” In Decémber, 1938, she 
was elected to the American Academy of Arts and Letters, the 
sixth woman to be honored by membership. On Thursday after- 
noon, November 14, 1940, the Howell Medal of Fiction, presented 
every fifth year to the writer of the most distinguished work of 
American fiction published during that period, was awarded to 
Ellen Glasgow. For Vern or kron, the author, too ill in her 
Richmond home to attend the ceremony, was worthily rewarded. 


A fitting culmination to a long list of honors came in May, 1942, 
when Miss Glasgow won the $1,000 Pulitzer prize for In Tuts 
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Our Lire, a novel “rich in human values”. Particularly did the hae 
critics and press praise the Pulitzer Committee for at last selecting Le 
“a regional American artist of the caliber of Ellen Glasgow”. Such 
merited recognition granted after a long record of achievement 
commemorates not only the name of a great American novelist 
but also the spirit of a woman who has always lived with the 
courage of her convictions. 


by George Scarbrough 


THE BLACK BULL CALIBAN 


I came upon him in the ring of trees, 

Thirty dark, unfriendly trees all in a ring, 

Dark as a cedar’s dark, unfriendly as 

That dark, unyielding tree, a most unfriendly thing— 


I came upon him and I stood quite close 

To see the black bull turning in the trees; 

I called his name, “Beau Geste!” He tossed his horns 
At words that held such monstrous friendliness as these. 


He hoofed the thin earth and the dark trees stood 

Above the dark bull, darker than a cloud, 

Mating his anger more with silence than a a 
If every leaf had shrieked its separate ire aloud. 


“Beau Geste!” I smiled. That any bull should have 

A name like this I could not understand. 

In wheedling tones I spoke, “O beau Beau Geste, 
O Lovely Gesture!” to the black bull Caliban. = 
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DISPOSED IN LABELS 


AFTER READING A BIOGRAPHY 


I 


Dried on the rack of history, 
Immortal being comes to be 
Leached with a subtle alchemy, 
Though the delighted spirit, hurled 
Beyond the foci of the world, 
Beholds this strange perpetuation 
Within the putty globe below 

Of things long gone, continuous show 
Of itself in postures long forgot, 
Become unmeaning now, as learned 
Before the last climacteric 

Was turned past margaritic gates. 


In vials now ranged along the shelf 
Memory perpetuates herself 

With each renewed investigation, 

While that with which she feigns concern 
Escapes the scientific urn. 


The person whom this alchemy 

Of history, biography, 

Or pious hagiography 

Would put into a test solution, 
Decant and filter, isolate, 

Resolve into precipitate, 

Dehydrate and desiccate, 
Compress, and roll into a pill— 

A tour de force consummate skill 
Has hatched by patient prosecution 
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Of strictly scientific study— 
Defies recovery: to date 
Immortal being has eluded 

The fingers of the pursuivant, 
And all his search is unconcluded. 


The cartoon lies unfinished. 
The chord is unresolved. 


II 


Why have you waited so anxiously beside 
The culvert, where the dead leaves gather, for 
the renewal of autumn? 
Is your heart, then, set against the spring? 
Why, for the questionable deliciousness 
Of melancholy, would you eschew the present? 
Know you not 
That what abides in memory must escape 
Or die imprisoned? that now the truth of spring 
Falsifies winter, when the sheep were denied pasture? 


The grass 

That springs 

So lusciously 

Consumes 

The mold’s 

Reality, 

And fact eats up the dream. 


Immortal being cannot be 

Distrained with clumsy alchemy, 
Disposed in labels on a shelf, 

For she retains her subtle self 

Moved now in empyrean fire, 

Knowing the joy of fierce desire 

And equal delectation, 

Or racked in agony around 

Wheels spoked with the exacting flame 
In everlasting consummation. 


: 
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III 


While the now persistent scythe 
Unstrings the limbs of all the nations, 
Caesar’s eye still gathers in 

The prospect, and Elizabeth, 

Viewing the spectacle of death, 
Having the knowledge now of sin, 
Still waits the future’s revelations. 


The consciousness of history, 
Blinks contemporaneity, 
Favors discontinuity. 


IN OTHER WORDS 


It must never be told: 


Not of the fall of princes from high station 

Nor of the agony of birth and death 

In terms like these, distributing our values 

In ways unhallowed by the best tradition. 

A biblical classification will not do. 

What we are is measured not with tape 

Scaled in inches of sin, inches of sanctity, 

But with the kind that sprouts in the broker’s office. 

We are wealthy manufacturer or divorcee socialite or 
on relief grain man city detective or cigar-store 
clerk—all, 

As the case may be: 

We do not want this classification challenged. 

We are not other, not good, better, best, 

And on such uninteresting matters 

We do not pay for a written opinion. 

Never. 
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Cast it in other words: give us the fact, 

The fact that is fact but not too much fact— 
Only the news and never the event: 

Neither the eternal repercussions 

When the worn axle of the churning world 
Grinds forth thunder and the expectant scythe 
Mows down every silly star from heaven 

Like the white flowers sickled off the hill, 

Nor stories of executive vice-presidents 

Unable to breathe, pulling at the bedding. 

Do you have to remember all that happens 

At a time like that? Give us the fact 

Without comment, the thing without a knowledge 
Of its nature. 


CHORUS 


Let us calculate carefully once again, 
Seeing if we cannot somehow manage 

To keep our gazing crystal undisturbed 
Reflecting always what we wish to see 
And that in cautiously distorted patterns. 
Fee-fi-fo-fum: balance it, balance it, 
Unshaken, unshaken. 
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by Bella Kussy 


THE VITALIST TREND AND 
THOMAS WOLFE 


HE obvious change in the character of Thomas Wolfe’s 

writing, a change which began to appear in THe Wes AND 
THE Rocx and became fully apparent in the still later work, 
has usually been discussed as a purely literary one, a transition 
to an ever-increasing objectivity which at last culminates in the 
fragment of Tue Hitts Beyonp. Actually, the change is a much 
deeper one, a complete transformation of basic temperamental 
attitude; and not the least significant of its aspects is social and 
political. 

The basis of Wolfe’s earlier work, the source from which all 
its essential characteristics spring, can best be identified as vital- 
ism. It is an attitude which does not, in Wolfe, express itself 
in social or political terms. Only in You Can’r Go Home Aaain, 
the book-in which the transition to “objectivity” is fully accom- 
plished, are some social and political ideas and material intro- 
duced. Only after a long recapitulation in which Wolfe rejects 
much that had been central in his life and work—his introversion 
and egotism, his preoccupation with the past, some vaguely de- 
fined element in German tradition that had been irresistibly 
fascinating to him—do we find that impressive “Credo” in which 
a magnificent, almost incredible, optimism and an even more mag- 
nificent power of expression combine in a superb affirmation of 
democratic faith. Yet even this negative correlation may indi- 
cate that Wolfe’s vitalism has some inherent political significance; 
and the narrative itself seems to associate Wolfe’s transformation 
very closely with George Webber’s visit to Nazi Germany. 

This association may perhaps become clear if we consider the 
social implications of vitalism where they are most clearly and 
directly expressed; not in Wolfe, but in a series of writers of a 
similar tendency who are explicitly political—in Whitman, in 
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Nietzsche, and finally in the Nazis. If this line of development 
proves to be the natural one for vitalism, Germany under the 
Nazis must have been to Wolfe a revelation of the disastrous 
consequences of that approach which had been his own. 


I 


In speaking of vitalism in literature and politics, I am using 
that rather abstract term as a convenient shorthand symbol for the 
approach and motivation whose basic feature is emphasis on life 
as an all-pervasive force and especially as the supreme value. 
I mean the expression in literature and in politics, more through 
feeling and temperament than through theoretical application, of 
the recognized vitalist tradition in philosophy, as found, for ex- 
ample, in Nietzsche or Bergson. And the “life” of which we 
speak in this connection is intensive life, life with all its dis- 
tinctive characteristics emphasized, not a mere minimum of ani- 
mate existence. As Nietzsche puts it, it is life as “will to power”, 
not as mere “struggle for existence”. There is an inherent tendency 
to run over into an unrestrained dynamism, in which “life” be- 
comes a force of violent and terrific intensity. 

Wolfe’s characters, for instance, are preéminently alive, not in 
the realistic sense of being “true to life” so much as in the vitalis- 
tic sense of throbbing and overflowing and bursting with dynamic 
energy. It is this characteristic of the members of the Gant family, 
at once so widely varied and so closely akin, which constitutes 
their kinship and their explanation. And as for Eugene Gant, or 
George Webber, or Thomas Wolfe, the expression of this same 
vitality in his novels, and the attitudes which it arouses, are 
precisely the points which are of interest as characteristic of 
vitalism in general, and of its most dynamic forms in particular, 
in literature and elsewhere. 

The world of Thomas Wolfe is a vital, animate world. Whether 
or not this is true for him in any philosophical sense (and there 
is no indication that he ever thought about the matter at all in 
this sense), at least in an imaginative sense Wolfe and the reader 
of his novels find themselves in a living cosmos, and especially on 
a living and breathing earth which “broods round them . . . with 
its secret and mysterious presences.” And in this world all ex- 
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perience is tremendously animated and exaggerated; for every 
sight and sound and smell, every new scene and new face, every 
thought and every feeling, is part of the overwhelming experience 
of living and full of the energy and importance of living. This 
is the source of that sensory vividness which is so acute in Wolfe’s 
writing that it becomes transformed into an intense emotional 
excitement. 

In this all-embracing exaggeration and animation, distinctions 
in importance or value naturally tend to be lost. We are in a 
world in which all life is important and valuable, and in which all 
things are full of life. We are caught up in a sweeping confusion 
of values, an exuberant amoral lumping together of “the whole 
packed glory of the earth”, the whole multitude of “men and 
women who had worked, fought, drunk, loved, whored, striven, 
and died”. The most rudimentary forms of exaggeration, sheer 
size and quantity, themselves become values. 

The consuming desire for quantity, arising from the overflow 
of vital energy, obviously cannot be satisfied with any fixed 
quantity, however large. There is always more to be had; and 
indeed more must be had, since there is a limitless flow of energy 
for which an object must be found. Eugene Gant, while per 
forming the Herculean feat—incredible, if true—of reading two 
hundred thousand books in ten years, is tormented by the thought 
of all the books he has not read; yet he reads, says Wolfe, not 
because he is bookish, but because he is consumed by a craving 
“to know all, have all, be all”, a “hunger that grows from every- 
thing it feeds upon”. Growth, expansion, assimilation, the funda- 
mental characteristics of life, become dynamic driving forces of 
infinite intensity. 

These driving forces are elemental and primitive, expanding 
outward into the world but rooted deep in the sub-human origins 
of life. Wolfe’s work is full of a sensual primitivism animated 
and glorified by expansive vitality. There is an abundance of 
sensuality in the literal sense, sheer physical enjoyment—a stu- 
pendous delight in food, for instance, and in sexual experience. 
But more important is the fact that all this is more at times than 
mere physical enjoyment. Often it takes on the aspect of an 
almost mystic primitivism, finding its essential expression in the 
continually recurring “goat-cry” of Eugene Gant and George 
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Webber alike, that “centaur-cry of man or beast”, that concen- 
tration of the “savage and unutterable” within him in a “bestial 
cry of fury, pain, and ecstasy”. It is the same impulse that ap- 
pears in a more sinister form in the inarticulate yells of the near- 
idiot Luke. 

The somewhat sinister and destructive note which intrudes 
here is not foreign to vitalism, but essential to it. For many 
of those forces which undermine and destroy life are themselves 
part of life and full of vital energy. It is vital energy itself, 
driven to an abnormal intensity, that creates the sympathy of 
the Gants with lunacy; that fills them with the “mad devil’s 
hunger all men have in them” for storm, darkness, speed; that 
rises to a “demoniac ecstasy” before the “green corrupted hell- 
face of malignant death”. It is in this spirit that “War is not 
death for a young man; war is life”, with all the horrible impli- 
cations of that statement. A destructive dynamism emerges. 

For there are two kinds of death, from a vitalistic point of 
view such as Wolfe’s, and only one of them is horrible. That one 
is “death-in-life”’, as Wolfe repeatedly phrases it—absence of 
vitality, the root of all that is really evil and unpardonable. 
Sharply contrasted with this kind of suspended animation we 
have the actual death of the elder Gant, who puts up so magnifi- 
cent a fight, and dies with so vast a cataclysm of his huge physical 
frame, that the predominant impression with which we are left 
is not one of the final inanimateness but rather one of the tre- 
mendous vitality with which he dies. His death itself becomes 
the last of his colossal vital experiences. 

In fact, it is only in these terms that vitalism, the glorification 
of life, can reconcile itself with death at all. Eugene Gant, hor- 
rified at first by a spot on his skin which he considers a blemish 
on his physical vitality, acquires a “deeper and darker knowl- 
edge” which tells him that all the “subtle and beautiful in human 
life” is “touched with a divine pearl-sickness”. Thus is justified 
in vitalistic terms that abnormal intensity and excess of life 
which becomes destruction of life, and that susceptibility to the 
fascination of death and destruction which appears in the short 
story DeaTtH THE Proup Broruer, with its series of almost 
ecstatic descriptions of violent deaths on city streets, or in the 
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account of the lynching of Jim Prosser. The fascination of death 
becomes equal to and part of the fascination of life. 


II 


The novels of Thomas Wolfe, then, epitomize all that we mean 
by vitalism in literature. In turning to the political significance 
of vitalism, we may seem to be taking an unwarranted leap, 
largely because there is no explicit political element in Wolfe’s 
work up to You Can’t Go Home Acarn, where indeed that ele- 
ment is vague enough. But the vitalistic approach which we 
have been discussing is a basic and distinctive philosophy of life, 
whether conscious or unconscious; and it has implications, whether 
conscious or unconscious, for every field of human thought and 
action. To understand what happens when Wolfe does begin 
to think about social problems, since he himself does not explain 
it clearly or fully and—for all the reader knows—was probably 
unable to do so, we must first turn to other writers whose work 
embodies the same vitalistic approach. 

The writer who comes immediately to mind as most simii** 
to Wolfe in impulsion and approach is Walt Whitman. For him, 
as for Wolfe, the source, the driving energy, and the supreme 
value are “Life immense in passion, pulse, and power”. For 
him even more explicitly than for Wolfe, the universe in which 
we live is itself alive and bursting with vital energy—“the pro- 
creant urge of the world”. For him, too, every detail of experi- 
ence embodies this same dynamic intensity. And since “a leaf 
of grass is no less than the journey-work of stars”, we arrive, in 
Whitman, as in Wolfe, at a vast confusion of values, a universal 
“reception, not preference nor denial”, in which wisdom is re- 
duced to “the certainty of the reality and immortality of things, 
and the excellence of things”. 

Out of Whitman’s dynamic aliveness and all-embracing enthu- 
siasm, as out of Wolfe’s, comes an unrestrained, expansive urge 
“To see no possession but you may possess it”. And Whitman’s 
expansive urge, like Wolfe’s, is rooted in a primitivism of which 
the vitalistic confusion of values is both cause and effect—a long- 
ing “To confront night, storm, hunger . . . as the animals do”, 
a sweeping away of rationality and civilization in the “barbaric 
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yawp” which is a variant of Wolfe’s “goat-cry”. Wolfe indeed 
borrows Whitman’s phrase for his final description of his own 
early writing. And the essence of mystic primitivism, the epi- 
tome of that inextricable blend of sensuality and sentimentality, 
is found in the whole concept and expression of The Body Elec- 
tric. 

Whitman’s vitalism, integrated as it is in the extraordinarily 
sane and healthy outdoor atmosphere which pervades most of 
his work, rarely bursts out with the vehement dynamism charac- 
teristic of Wolfe. Yet even in Whitman we find outbursts of the 
same sinister fascination of death and destruction that we find 
in Wolfe, and arising from the same sources. His most lyrical 
poems are about death; and in one of them, Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking, he develops the concept of death as the source 
of all poetry, along the lines of the “divine pearl-sickness” re- 
vealed to Eugene Gant as more beautiful than health. “And as 
to you Life”—so Whitman apostrophizes that “Life” which is the 
theme and motive force of all his poetry—“I reckon you are the 
leavings of many deaths”. For him as for Wolfe, death seen in 
this vitalist ecstasy is an integral part of life; in fact, it is a 
particularly intensive phase of life. 

What makes all this extremely interesting, and ultimately en- 
lightening for the reader of Wolfe’s novels, is the fact that Whit- 
man, unlike Wolfe, is very much a political poet. He considered 
himself and has been considered by others the poet of democracy 
par excellence. And this estimate is unmistakably true. He 
abounds with a real democratic spirit when he sees 

You workwomen and workmen of these States having your own 
divine and strong life, 
and all else giving place to men and women like you, 
and comes down to the real “password primeval” or democracy 
when he declares “By God! I will accept nothing which all can- 
not have their counterparts of on the same terms.” 

Yet, latent in Whitman’s conception and expression of democ- 
racy, we may discover unstable elements and even potentially 
anti-democratic elements, some of them mutually contradictory, 
all of them rooted deep in the vitalistic basis of his poetry. We 
find, for instance, that his glorification of the common man is 
usually based not on a sense of value but on his characteristic 
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confusion of values, not on a recognition of the worth of human 
personality but on an indiscriminate lumping together of the 
good and the evil in human life as in the world at large. He 
builds up his vision of vital human energy from “all the menials 
of the earth, laboring”, through “the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
idiots, hunchbacks, lunatics”, to “pirates, thieves, betrayers, mur- 
derers”, and even “slave-makers of the earth”, and ends with 
“T salute all the inhabitants of the earth!” And all these merge 
in that “divine average” which may become a dangerous concept 
in which all individuality and all distinctions of value are lost. 

On the other hand, even more predominant in Whitman is an 
individualism which goes to such lengths as to become implicitly 
anti-social. The whole of the Song of Myself is, of course, the 
most obvious example of the glorification of “Walt Whitman, a 
cosmos”, who announces that he will celebrate himself only be- 
cause “every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you”, but 
who actually is driven along by vitalistic expansiveness to be- 
come “loosed of limits”, his “own master, total and absolute”, 
implicitly infringing on the rights of others in an interdependent 
world. 

Whitman himself was fully aware of the dilemma involved in 
his resolve to glorify the 

. . . simple separate person, 

Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse. 
In Democratic Vistas he returns to this dilemma again and 
again. Occasionally, too, there is a hint at a solution. Through 
“companionship thick as trees along the rivers of America”, 
through “the manly love of comrades”, the opposite dangers of 
absorption in the mass and of an atomic and perhaps domineer- 
ing individualism are overcome, and the social and personal 
values combined in a living democracy. 

But the world in which this relationship is entirely spontaneous, 
self-sufficient, and socially adequate is a very simple world in- 
deed. It is a widespread, outdoor world, as Whitman himself 
often points out; a world in which strangers speak to each other 
in passing, with hearty and casual goodwill. Indeed, the very 
essence of Whitman’s concept of comradeship is to be found 
in the many glimpses he gives us of himself exchanging greet- 
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ings with fishermen and truck-drivers and all sorts of passers-by 
as he tramps down the road. This is a kind of intercourse in- 
volving a certain amount of distance between individuals; it is 
possible primarily between those who meet but also pass by. 
These people are forced neither to work together nor to com- 
pete with each other, but merely to share in the common life and 
resources of a wide open world with room for expanding vitality 
on the part of each individual. For this world was not only a 
simple one but an expanding one, geographically and industrially. 


III 


What would happen to the vitalistic approach in an older, 
more sophisticated, more crowded world? Whitman himself 
caught a glimpse of “that problem, the labor question, beginning 
to open like a yawning gulf” which he could not fathom. For 
one answer, we may turn to a European vitalist. Friedrich Nietz- 
sche is interesting at this point because he not only was more 
sophisticated intellectually than Whitman but lived in a more 
sophisticated society, under more advanced economic conditions 
than those of nineteenth century America. He is a clearer ex- 
ample of pure vitalism as applied to social problems than Berg- 
son, whose democratic political theory is founded on the most 
dualistic and least vitalistic aspect of his philosophy, or than 
George Bernard Shaw, whose socialist economic theory is de- 
rived from sources completely extraneous to his vitalism and often 
comes into most bizarre combination with it. 

In Nietzsche again, as in Whitman and Wolfe, we find a thor- 
oughly animate and dynamic world, more clearly defined than 
theirs because more philosophically conceived. This world is 
animated by a “will to power” whose nature can best be under- 
stood through the “tonic passions which enhance the energy of 
the feeling of life”, the same energy which drives each member 
of the Gant family to his own excesses, the same feeling of “Life 
immense in passion, pulse, and power” of which Whitman writes. 
The will to power is “a wish to overpower, a wish to overthrow”, 
to expand, to absorb and dominate all things, Eugene Gant’s 
will to “know all, have all, be all”. 

It is a primitive and irrational drive, too, and more conscious- 
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ly so than in Wolfe or Whitman; and to find it most simply and 
clearly manifested in human life Nietzsche looks to the barbaric, 
primitive races. He sees it as the impulse and energy which 
drove the “blond beasts of prey” who first conquered the weak 
races and became the founders of society; and even Nietzsche’s 
“philosophers of the future” are queerly shot through with the 
“blond beast” strain, filled with that “preference for questionable 
and terrible things” which for Nietzsche is a “symptom of 
strength”. To live intensely is to expand, and so to destroy. 

In Nietzsche we find vitalistic individualism, too, much more 
definitely and consciously expressed than in Whitman. Each 
man, he says, must follow the individual “will to power” that 
is in him, the inner drive by which he lives and grows. “There 
is no such thing,” however, “as an egoism which keeps within 
its bounds”; and the ego of the superior individual, vitally ex- 
pansive to an exceptional degree, is strong enough to impose its 
standards on others. It is the great individuals who create in- 
stitutions and eras. 

In Nietzsche’s formulation, however, even of these attitudes 
in which he so closely parallels Whitman and Wolfe, a decided 
difference of tone and emphasis is evident. The animate world 
becomes a world of an infinite number of animate units of energy, 
each struggling for domination over all. Vital expansiveness, 
outcroppings of primitivism, susceptibility to the fascination of 
death and destruction as vital experiences, all become intensi- 
fied and crystallized in a particular emphasis on conflict, force, 
and ruthlessness. Spontaneous individualism has become a con- 
scious ethics based on the will to power of the individual. Here, 
in this violent and specifically formulated dynamism, are direct 
reflections of a more thoroughly industrialized economy in which 
competition is more destructive, and of a far more conventional 
society with which a positive individualism finds itself auto- 
matically in bitter conflict. 

For these reasons, too, Nietzsche develops out of the vitalistic 
confusion of values, which we have noted in Whitman and Wolfe, 
a new set of highly dynamic values indigenous to vitalism. Al- 
though life and the will to power are the essence of all things, 
in some cases they are strong and growing, while in others they 
are weak and declining. Thus “all that makes for strength” is 
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valuable, while “all that makes for weakness” is objectionable. 
On this basis, the indiscriminate delight in all things and all men 
which is fundamental in Whitman’s glowing democracy is re- 
placed by something radically different-—glorification of strong, 
vital, dynamic men and contempt for weak, decadent ones. 

Whitman’s enthusiasm and feeling of fellowship extend to all 
classes as well as to all types of men. In Nietzsche’s world, social 
classes were already pitted against each other to such an extent 
that such all-round enthusiasm, would be unlikely. Nietzsche’s 
ideal is definitely that of a class society; and though the classes 
which he envisages are not necessarily divided precisely along 
economic lines, and certainly not for economic reasons, he has 
a particular contempt for the working class and tends to identify 
it with the weak, the “botched and bungled”, since the strong 
are able, in his view, to raise themselves above the mass. And 
there are two kinds of morality, one for the masters, the strong 
individuals who must exercise their strength, and the other for 
the slaves, the weak ones who must exercise the social or “herd” 
virtues to protect themselves against the strong. Just what the 
vital, superior man is to do with the herd, whether to rule, shun, 
or exterminate it, is by no means clear to Nietzsche. But when 
the superman is conceived as ruler, really the only practicable 
one of these alternatives in the modern world, Nietzsche’s doc- 
trine is obviously very close indeed to that of the Nazis. 


IV 


The fascist ideology as presented by Hitler in Mein Kampr is 
essentially vitalistic, full of contempt for economics in favor of 
a society which is a “living organism” rather than a “dead ma- 
chine.” The familiar concept of Lebensraum means not merely 
room for the population to survive, (if it did, there could be no 
explanation of the efforts of all fascist countries to increase their 
populations while complaining of lack of room for the existing 
ones,) but rather room to grow and expand. Vitalistic expansive- 
ness thus presents a poetic and dynamic ideology for aggressive 
imperialism. There is plenty of conscious primitivism, too, in 
the idea that “all the wisdom of this earth is as nothing unless 
served, covered, and protected by force”. There is an abundance 
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of delight in conflict and destruction—insistence on the “right” 
to fight, praise of the virtues of “the nobility of the sword” as 
opposed to those of “the nobility of finance”. And in assertions 
of the “eternal privilege of force and strength” and the “ruth- 
less determination to destroy excrescences which cannot be 
remedied”, there are distinct echoes of Nietzsche’s master and 
slave morality. 

It is this whole vitalistic impulsion in Nazism, this whole ex- 
pansive, primitive, destructive outburst of vital force, that Her- 
mann Rauschning has in mind in calling his well-known book 
on the Nazi movement Tue Revotution or Nrutism. He speaks 
of a “revolutionary dynamism”, with violence as its only method, 
which necessitates an anti-intellectual philosophy because it is 
itself thoroughly irrational. He goes so far as to believe that 
the Nazis are driven along by the irrational character of their 
movement into a course of pure destruction for its own sake, 
with no other purpose whatever. While this analysis is certainly 
an over-simplification, it makes clear what must be at least one 
important aspect of the Nazi regime. The Nazis’ appeal to youth 
seems to Rauschning to lie in “the idea that all doctrines .. . 
have become out-of-date and meaningless” and in the opportu- 
nity for “a new, unknown, and dangerous life, but at all costs 
a life of strength and energy”. Is not this in essence the life 
idealized in different ways by Whitman, by Nietzsche, by Thomas 
Wolfe? And Rauschning also emphasizes the further Nietzsche- 
an element of the existence of two groups, the “élite” or ruling 
group, which controls everything and is motivated by the desire 
for power, and the masses, who know nothing of what is really 
happening and for whom the members of the élite feel only con- 
tempt. Pertinent here is the account in Mein Kampr of the way 
in which the masses must be deceived by false and clever propa- 
ganda. 

There are obviously elements in Nazism which are not Nietzsche- 
an; but these are still vitalistic. and arise merely in the accom- 
modation of theory to practice. For instance, the goal of a race 
of supermen in the distant future, entirely too remote and in- 
tangible for a political movement, is replaced by the glorification 
of a present superior individual and a present superior race. 
Absolute individualism, which in the political sphere would bring 
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all individuals into fatal conflict, is transformed into the rule of 
one absolute individual; so that from his peculiar vantage-point, 
at least, totalitarian dictatorship is a dynamic development of 
the tradition of vitalistic individualism! One of the virtues at- 
tributed to Nazism by Mein Kamer, in fact, is the reaffirmation 
of the “value of the individual” as opposed to democracy’s “dead 
weight of numbers”; and of course the doctrine is expounded that 
all progress is the work of great men. 

Further, in the actual present-day world the masses are a real 
force from any point of view; and fascism, as a political move- 
ment, not only must decide what to do with those masses whose 
place in the scheme of things Nietzsche never could decide, but 
must use them as the base of its power. They cannot be per- 
mitted to rule, but they can get their experience of power vica- 
riously, through the state. Incorporated and submerged in it, 
their own individuality suppressed by it, they are made to feel 
that they are part of its life and share in its dynamic drive. And 
its life and dynamic drive are preéminently those of the vital, ex- 
pansive individual of vitalist tradition. Its relation to other 
states is preéminently that of this individual to other individuals. 
Nietzsche himself once anticipates such a possibility, declaring 
that the society of supermen will “do all that toward other bodies 
which the individuals within it refrain from doing to each other”. 
Nietzsche, however, had no conception of that dynamic force of 
mass psychology which fascism uses for this purpose, at once 
giving it a pseudo-metaphysical justification and harnessing it 
to a powerful and rigidly controlled government machine, by 
the introduction of the concept, idealistic rather than vitalistic 
in origin, of the totalitarian state. 

This means that if we start our political thinking in terms of 
primitive, expansive, often destructive vital energies, and try 
in these terms to relate the vital energies of individuals to each 
other and to the group, we shall find that at least under present- 
day conditions we must introduce the idea of the totalitarian 
state. Paradoxically, this concept becomes the successor of Whit- 
man’s thoroughly democratic concept of fraternity, which defines 
these same relations, on the same vitalistic basis, in terms of a 
less advanced society. And so we see where the vitalistic ap- 
proach, in spite of its innocent aspect in a simple frontier setting 
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like Whitman’s and its attractive aspect in a purely literary ap- 
plication like Wolfe’s, really leads politically. 


V 


Now we are ready to ask where it really leads Thomas Wolfe. 
Considered in isolation and somewhat superficially, none of his 
books except You Can’r Go Home Aaain has seemed to contain 
any political material. But in the light of the political trends 
which we have seen, both in similarly vitalistic writers and in the 
ideology of fascism itself, many elements in Wolfe’s attitude 
which are not explicitly political take on a political significance. 
The same dynamic impetus for life stepped up to a maximum 
degree of intensity, of expansion, and of destruction which we 
have found in Wolfe, we have found also in the psychological and 
ideological side of Nazism. Some of Wolfe’s most characteristic 
and indeed most compelling dithyrambs reveal this identity most 
clearly. For example: 


Who has been mad with fury in his youth, given no rest or 
‘peace or certitude by fury, driven across the earth by fury .. ? 
. it is a spirit wild and dark and uncontrollable... 
it is in the saddle now, horsed upon our lives, . . . the mad 
and cruel tyrant who goads us forever down the blind and 
brutal tunnel of kaleidoscopic days at the end of which is 
nothing but the blind mouth of the pit and darkness and no 
more. 
Nothing could be more expressive, on a subjective plane, of at 
least a phase of the spirit of that “revolution of nihilism” which 
is likewise “driven across the earth by fury”. The identity of 
imaginative impression is at least as great as the point by point 
identity of content which we have been tracing. 

Now, too, we can see as a fundamentally vitalistic and poten- 
tially political trend an individualism which seems, when we 
consider Wolfe alone, to have little connection with either vital- 
ism or politics. Eugene Gant’s childhood dreams of some bril- 
liant future “victory”, developing into the violent craving of 
both of Wolfe’s heroes for fame, are significant. Still more sig- 
nificant is a continual emphasis on the need to be independent 
of all ties and all influences, the need to break away from fam- 
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ily and home, to break up friendships and love affairs and all re- 
lationships which encroach on absolute individuality. It is a 
conscious struggle for a kind of self-sufficiency which comes quite 
naturally to Whitman; but in Wolfe it takes on a morbidity un- 
known to Whitman but inevitable for such individualism in a 
world where it can no longer be spontaneous or practicable. 
Whitman never felt “lost”, never considered himself a “stranger” 
or was so considered by others; on the contrary, all actual strang- 
ers were his friends. In Wolfe’s world, as in Nietzsche’s, the 
distance between individuals, literally as well as figuratively, has 
diminished; and, if they are to remain absolute individualists, the 
antagonism between them must increase. 

And Wolfe’s resentment of the interrelated society of which he 
is a part in spite of himself, his antagonism toward the other 
people from whom he cannot escape, approaches a Nietzschean 
contempt for the masses. A case in point is the nature of his 
horror of the standardized office building and apartment house 
architecture of New York as “a new and accursed substance. . . 
designed not for the use of men but for the blind proliferations 
of the manswarm, to accommodate the greatest number in the 
smallest space ... all the nameless, faceless, mindless manswarm 
atoms of the earth.” Another case in point is Eugene Gant’s 
loathing of the students whom he teaches, his “sense of drown- 
ing daily in the manswarm”, his daily waging of “the struggle of 
man against the multitude”. This struggle is to him that of 
life against a hostile environment, of expansive egotism against 
society, of the vitally superior individual against the vast, value- 
less mass of beings without vitality. 

If we compare Wolfe’s loathing of the “manswarm” of the 
metropolitan college with his reaction to another mass of people, 
the crowd in the Munich beer hall, singing and swaying together 
with a rhythmic motion, we find a striking contrast. In these he 
feels a vital force so dynamic and compelling “that they must 
smash whatever they come against”. They make him feel “as 
if he had dreamed and awakened in a strange, barbaric forest 
to find a ring of savage, barbaric faces bent down above him... 
upon their mighty spear-staves”. This crowd is transformed 
into something sinister, but how vital and glamorous! George 
Webber is frozen with fear, but how thrilling a fear! For this 
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mob is no mere agglomeration of average human beings thrown 
together by circumstances and living undistinguished lives, but 
a fusion of such individuals into a collective living entity of 
tremendous vital power, at once sensually and mystically prim- 
itive, full of the latent menace and “fury” of vital power as 
Wolfe conceives and feels it. It is a group acting as an intensely 
vital and potentially expansive and destructive individual, but 
with a mass force of which no single individual could be capable. 

At the beginning of his visit to Germany in the latter part of 
You Can’r Go Home Aacarn, Wolfe is still enthralled by this phe- 
nomenon. He is thrilled by the collective vitality of the huge 
crowds at the Olympic games, by “something like a wind across 
a field of grass . . . shaken through that crowd” when the Fiihrer 
comes. Indeed, the irresistible appeal of Germany in general 
for him seems to be an all-round vitalistic one, and his imagina- 
tive descriptions of Germany are in terms with vaguely vitalistic 
connotations. “An unfathomed domain of unknown inheritance,” 
he calls it; or again, “wizard Faust, old father of the ancient and 
swarm-haunted mind of man, ...dark Helen burning in our blood, 
. . . dark land, old ancient earth . . .” source of mysterious, prim- 
itive, sinister, and enthralling vitality. And more and more the 
sinister side of all this becomes uppermost in his mind, as he 
absorbs this atmosphere more fully, and as at the same time he 
gains more knowledge of the social and political life of the coun- 
try as it exists today. Especially in the tense crowd gathered 
around the hapless refugees caught by the police, he feels “the 
tragedy of man’s cruelty and his lust for pain—the tragic weak- 
ness which corrupts him, which he loathes, but which he cannot 
cure”, the same fascination of destruction and death that he has 
felt at home in the crowds surrounding the dead or dying victim 
of an automobile accident or a lynching. But now he does not 
share this fascination as we have seen him share it earlier. He 
feels in the hold of this fascination on men a life, a dynamism, 
that is self-destructive; no longer a great energy alone, but a 
great morbidity, a miasmic poison which in Germany under the 
Nazis he finds permeating everything. 

And now Wolfe considers all the evils which he has seen there, 
the race doctrine, the worship of force, the anti-intellectual sup- 
pression of truth in favor of myth; and he relates them all to the 
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kind of vitalistic primitivism which we have noted throughout 
his own work. He sees in them all a form of the “fierce and an- 
imal tribalism” of the primitive Teutons who destroyed Rome; 
not, however, something necessarily or exclusively German, but 
rather a “primitive spirit of greed and lust and force” which is 
“a terrible part of the universal heritage of man”. Wolfe, more- 
over, recognizes and rejects the same atavistic urges in himself, 
the lure of “that dark, ancestral cave” which “forever pulls one 
back”. It is to this primitive, sub-rational, almost sub-human 
childhood of the race that humanity “can’t go home again” with- 
out dire consequences. 

Wolfe recognizes and rejects also that individualism which in 
himself has been rooted in such primitivism, resolving to turn 
his attention from himself and from man’s elemental past “out- 
ward .. . toward the rich and life-giving soil of a new freedom 
in the wide world of all humanity.” In other words, not life 
but humanity will be the supreme value for him. In Germany 
under the Nazis he has seen the ultimate political and social ef- 
fects of that vitalism which has been the supreme impetus and 
characteristic of his own life and work. Still susceptible to its 
fascination and power, still conscious of it as basic and essential 
and all-pervasive in his own life, he sees that he must either ac- 
cept its social consequences or reject it completely; and he has 
enough humanity and resolution in him to do the latter. 

What this rejection means in Wolfe’s development is incalcula- 
ble. It means a renunciation not of opinions, which are com- 
paratively easy to change, but of instincts, of temperamental at- 
titudes and reactions, virtually of his entire personality. Because 
this change leaves Wolfe in so complete a vacuum, and also be- 
cause the suppression of critical intelligence has come to repre- 
sent to him one of the greatest evils of that vitalism against 
which he is here reacting, he is compelled for the first time, in 
You Can’r Go Home Aaarn, to use his brain, to analyze the so- 
ciety in which he lives and to try to understand it through the 
exercise of critical intelligence. And tragically enough, we find 
that his powers of critical intelligence do not amount to much. 
His criticism is obvious and superficial throughout. He creates 
a sharp and brilliant picture of the shallowness and unreality of 
’ the life and attitudes of the sophisticated New York intellectuals. 
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He portrays somewhat less impressively the great contrast be- 
tween existing extremes of wealth and poverty, the vast amount 
of toil by vast numbers of people necessary to produce the bril- 
liant life of the fortunate few; and he hints that this situation 
is undesirable. Its causes he conceives in terms of vague plati- 
tudes—materialism and greed, old forms of society which “are 
dying and must die”, a social enemy which is “sleek and fat”— 
“rich and powerful.” Even the magnificent “Credo” gives us 
only a stirring and indomitable faith in nothing more precise 
than an amorphous “future”, and undefined “truth”, a “true dis- 
covery of our democracy” which is “still before us”. 

Nor does what we have of Tue Hitts Beyonp embody any sig- 
nificant advance. Wolfe’s new democratic “social consciousness” 
makes itself felt in incidental comments and digressions, but the 
one social theme which seems to be an integral part of the work, 
the decadence of the South, its tendency to escape from reality 
to an imaginary Civil War and pre-Civil War past, has already 
been presented—and presented more impressively, though less 
precisely and analytically—in all his earlier work. 

An now it is clear, too, why You Can’r Go Home Aearn, (not 
to mention too emphatically THe Hitts Beyonp, which is too 
fragmentary to be judged fairly), is not nearly so good a novel 
from a purely aesthetic point of view as Loox Homewarp ANGEL 
or Or Time anv THE River. There is an impression of discon- 
tinuity, explainable only in part by the existence of gaps which 
Wolfe would have filled in if he had lived; for actually the earlier 
novels may be found, upon analysis of the mere subject matter, 
to consist of almost equally disjointed episodes. But there was 
an overwhelming cumulative momentum which swept these epi- 
sodes into one continuous stream; and this momentum is lack- 
ing in the later work. A discontinuity not only of form but of 
meaning must have been evident even to Wolfe himself, since 
he found it necessary to recapitulate and interpret his story at 
the end. Wolfe’s style, which critics praised for its new “ob- 
jectivity” in You Can’r Go Home Aaa, has finally, in THe 
Hitts Beyonp, become objective to the point of flat, lifeless 
dullness. When we compare the brief, commonplace, descrip- 
tion of the arrival of the first railroad train at Lybia Hill, for 
instance, with the cataclysmic impact of just any ordinary train 
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in Or Time AND THE River, we find that what has been lost is 
not merely “subjectivity”, but movement and color, individuality 
and magnificence. 

For Wolfe’s earlier way of writing was not a mere literary tool. 
It was an outgrowth, or rather an application, of his entire tem- 
perament and basic attitude, and the momentum and magnifi- 
cence of his writing were the momentum and magnificence of 
that élan vital which he found himself compelled to renounce. 
And for this he has no compensation. Just as Wolfe had not the 
kind of intellect that could powerfully analyze the present or en- 
visage a future for society, so he had not the kind of literary art 
that could compensate for loss of momentum by structure or for 
loss of color and movement of style by anything more than ob- 
jectivity. And objectivity in itself is a mere negative quality 
unless it leads to something—to keener vision, clearer knowledge, 
more scrupulous and significant truth. Since Wolfe was unable 
to attain these ends, except perhaps to the extent of a confused 
awareness of them, it is hardly accurate to say that he “found 
himself” by attaining objectivity at the expense of all that had 
been himself. 


VI 


That means that an aesthetic question of far-reaching signifi- 
cance has been raised. If the whole vitalistic approach must be 
rejected on social grounds, is there any substitute that an artis- 
tic temperament of the kind adapted to it can produce? Wolfe, 
as the first vitalistic artist to see the social consequences of his 
vitalism and to reject it, might have answered this question. He 
was making a heroic attempt, but no one knows whether he 
would ever have succeeded. Before he died, he had not suc- 
ceeded, and there are no indications in his very latest fragment 
that he was moving in the direction of success. 

There is also an important current political implication. What 
of the daily more insistent and numerous demands for an end 
to “scepticism” (or critical analysis), for a new “dynamic” phil- 
osophy, for a “re-vitalized democracy” which above all can “act” 
—or even expand and dominate? What of the outcry against all 
“isms”—that is, against all coherent theories (as well as pseudo- 
theories) and so in favor of the recrudescence of primitive irra- 
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tionality? What could be closer to the Nazi idea, as formulated 
by Rauschning, “that all doctrines . . have become out-of-date 
and meaningless”? Many of these appeals may be attractive, 
with a touch of the same attractiveness that appears in the tre- 
mendous dynamic vitality of a Wolfe novel. But Thomas Wolfe’s 
experience of these trends in himself and of their consequences 
in scciety may lead us to believe that democracy needs not to 
be re-vitalized but to be re-humanized, not to be driven by the 
blind momentum of mere life and force but to be directed by a 
conscious purpose of providing for the wants of human beings. 
For if individuals can no longer, as in Whitman’s day, be so 
spread out that they can live separately, perhaps they can be so 
organized that they can live together. 


by George Scarbrough 


CROWS 


I saw the crows come in the channeled sky 

With rushing wings and opalescent feet, 

And there was something in their morning cry 
That made my heart rear up and change its beat— 
Something exultant, glad, and fierce with hope 
Of bluer skies and fields more full of grain 

Than those below upon the stony slope 

Where I stood still to hear them cry again. 

They came, and still they came, out of the north 
Like dark winged horses on a purple road, 

Who, masterless and champing, thundered forth 
Across the world and back before they slowed 
Their neighing gallop down. I stood stock-still 
To see them ¢ome, shorn of a man’s free will. 


by Lermontov 


THE PROPHET AND OTHER POEMS 


Translations from the Russian, with Introduction, 


by Eugene Mark Kayden 


IKHAIL YUREVICH LERMONTOV was born in Mos- 
M cow in 1814. His genealogy is traced to the greatest bard 
of the Scottish border, Thomas the Rhymer of Ercildoune, sur- 
named Lermont or Learmount. The founder of the Russian 
family was Captain George Lermont, who, at the rise of the 
Stuarts, fled to Poland, and then accepted service under the 
first tsar of the Romanov dynasty in 1613. The poet’s life 
was short; three times he was banished to military outposts in the 
Caucasus, where he was killed in a duel in 1841. He was there- 
fore a son of the thirties, a decade of political and social reaction 
everywhere in Europe, especially in the Russia of tsar Nicholas I. 
It was a period marked by rigorous censorship, officialdom, iron 
discipline, bourgeois philistinism, and cultural obscurantism and 
decay. 

Lérmontov had a deep sense of the absolute and imperishable 
worth of the individual, but he also understood that the individ- 
ual is of value precisely because he is an imperishable spiritual 
being with a destiny and a rdle all its own in society, that the 
individual life cannot realize itself apart from the social group, 
or outside the cultural process. From his boyhood, he felt he 
had “memories of eternity”, that the soul remembered a life 
before birth, that it longed upon the earth to return to its origi- 
nal home, and that no earthly failure and sorrow can defile the 
remembered melody of the spheres. Therefore, he never became 
reconciled to the dark realities of life about him, and however 
cynical, sad, and disillusioned from vain striving he became, he 
was forever dominated by a power of active idealism. 
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It follows logically that with his belief in the immortal sources 
of life Lermontov could not accept the contemporary philosophy 
of the Natural Order and bourgeois liberalism, which represented 
to him a denial of true culture and of social wholeness. He under- 
stood that by refusing man any significance beyond the natural 
order, bourgeois liberalism served only to destroy those activities 
of man which it is the purpose of society to build and sustain, 
and the mission of the poet to represent and to defend with a 
fighting, burning. faith. 

But Lérmontov was a man without spiritual contemporaries. 
In his own day society was bureaucratic; the nobility, feudal 
and corrupt; the rising bourgeoisie, self-regarding and barbarous. 
The ennobling national spirit of the generation of 1812 was dead; 
the commonplace was enthroned everywhere. The poet bitterly 
indicted his own unheroic and complacent generation as mor- 
ally bankrupt and without worthy ideals and aspirations. He 
was therefore a homeless spirit, an uprooted man, one rebuffed 
and defeated in his life of intense loneliness. He had a 
profound foreboding and an awareness of the rebellious forces 
which were seething underneath society and progress and creat- 
ing a division which could not be healed, a gulf between classes 
which could not be bridged. He foresaw the Revolution almost 
a century ahead of his time. The curious thing about Lérmontov, 
however, was that he did not share the overwhelming pessimism 
and despair of a Leopardi, the revolt of a Musset, or the vehe- 
ment, unreconciled passion of a Byron. His own pessimism was 
not the pessimism of despair, but a militant protest against every- 
thing weak and base in life, the protest of a man disturbed by 
the struggle between good and evil in the human heart and in 
society at large, a protest in the name of the true and the beauti- 
ful. He felt that his life would be short and his death cruel, and 
he welcomed his final rest and freedom; but, because he loved 
life intensely and saw it in the aspect of immortality, he prayed 
that his death might be wakeful. A lonely wanderer in a loveless 
and lampless universe, he yearned to sleep at last in the warm- 
stirring earth, conscious forever of his strength and his faith; 
hushed in death, he remains articulate even to melcdiousness, 
listening to the whisper of passing feet above his grave, to the 
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ancient music stilled in the oak-tree leaves and on the patterned 
pathway below. 

Believing in life earthly and eternal, battling for individual and 
social values, clear in his own mind of the exalted mission of the 
poet to be a prophet to mankind, Lérmontov found his way 
to prayer, reconciliation, and peace. It is not surprising that his 
work was the fountainhead of the literary types made famous 
by Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, and Tolstoy,—the superfluous men, 
the nihilists, the militant revolutionaries, the Lucifers, and the 
seekers after simplicity and truth in life. His lyricism is one of 
absolute individualism, a revolutionary romanticism, but unlike 
the romanticism of the West. His art is distinguished by reality 
of conception, simplicity of treatment, and common sense. He 
is never lost in the intense inane, in dim twilight, in the border- 
land world of dreams. His descriptions are concrete. He pres- 
ents things without any adornment, emphasis, or exaggeration; 
in the language of everyday life he achieves poetry. His love 
of the workaday world, like his love for his own native country- 
side, is based on concrete sensuous experience. In disillusionment 
and defeat, even in death, his faith in life is always simple, clear- 
shining, and affirmative. This faith at last makes him our con- 
temporary. The Russia which celebrated his centenary in 1941 
is also the Russia dying heroically in the defense of Moscow and 
humanity, like the heroic Russia of the battlefield of Borodino 
made immortal by Lérmontov in the most affecting war-poem 
in the world’s literature. 
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A Foreboding 


A day shall come, the darkest day in all 


Our time: From royal heads the crown shall fall, 


The mobs their rulers will not love or trust, 
And you will know your heritage of lust 


And death. No law will then protect the lives 

Of tender children and of blameless wives; 

The stench of loathsome dead on every hand 

And plagues that stalk throughout the mournful land 
Will drive you forth from homes of death and blood; 


You will be desolate with fire and flood, 


Wild with cold and hunger. 


One will appear to you, a Man of Power, 


And you shall know his face, and understand 
Why smokes the dagger in his mighty hand. 
And woe to you! Your moans and cries in gloom 


Will be his sport upon your day of doom, 
And like his darkly-hooded lofty head, 


The fiend of doom—your day of dark and dread. 


1830 


The Cup of Life 
The cup of life we raise 
With blinded eyes, 
And wet the golden rim 
With tears and sighs. 


But when death parts the veil 
Before our eyes, 

And when the spell of sweet 
Illusion flies; 


We see the empty cup 
Of living hours— 

A dream the wine we drank, 
The cup not ours. 

1831 


. .. And in that hour 
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The Angel 


An angel ascended the heavens of night, 
And softly he sang in his flight; 

The clouds and the moon and the stars in a throng 
All hearkened the voice of his song. 


He sang of the spirits unshadowed by care 
In gardens of Paradise fair; 

The glory of God in his worship he sang, 
And clear in the heavens it rang. 


He bore in his wings a young soul to the earth, 
To dwell amid sorrow and dearth, 

And wordless the soul remembered for long 
The strain of the heavenly song. 


Long years in the world she was fated to pine, 
And cherish a yearning divine, 

But never defiled by her sorrows and sighs 
The music she knew in the skies. 

1831 


The Sail 


A sail gleams white, a lonely sail, 
Across a blue and misty sea.— 
What does he seek before the gale? 
What drives him far, what destiny? 


The sea runs high, the tempest cries, 
And, quivering, the tall mast creaks; 
Ah, not from happiness he flies, 

And not his happiness he seeks! 


Sky-blue the sea below, and warm 
The golden sun above him glows; 
But he, rebellious, seeks the storm, 
As if in storms great peace he knows. 
1832 
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The Battle of Borodino 


“But tell me, grandpa, why did we then 
Surrender Moscow to the French 

And let it burn away? 
I know we smashed their armies clean, 
And that it was a furious fight, 
Because we remember Borodino 

And glorify the day.”— 


Yes, they were heroes! true, my boy! 

Not like the men who live to-day 
The men of long ago. 

Their lot was hard, they bravely died, 

But few survived the bitter war.... 

It was the will of God—to leave 
Our Moscow to the foe. 


We long continued to retreat, 
With troubled hearts. We chafed to fight. 
We muttered angry threats: 
“Where are we going? to winter quarters? 
Are the generals at pains to spare 
The neat French uniforms the steel 
Cf Russian bayonets?” 


At last we came to clear, wide fields, 

With room enough to take a stand! 
We built a great redoubt. 

All night we watched, on the alert! 

Before the stars went pale, and we 

Could scarcely tell our guns ahead, 
The French were all about. 


I loaded from the cannon’s end, 

And thought: “I’m ready, friend M’sieu, 
To welcome you! I say 

No more retreating: It is a fight! 

We will defend—a living wall— 

Our homeland with our lives at last, 
And keep your kind at bay! 
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Two days went by in musket fire; 

We growled it was a foolish task 
Of skirmishes and plays. 

The talk ran strong on every side 

To charge the guns, and shoot it out! 

The shadows of the night came down 
On fields of war ablaze. 


I dozed awhile beside the guns 
And heard the enemy exult 
In coming victory. 
Our open bivouac lay still: 
One cleaned a battered cap, another 
Was pointing keen his bayonet 
And mumbling angrily. 


And when the early dawn appeared, 

The camp awoke with marching men 
Rank after rank in file. 

Our colonel was a game old chap, 

A fearless officer, but kind... . 

What pity, with the first in front 
He fell in soldier-style. 


He cried to us with flashing eyes: 
“My lads! For Moscow let us fight! 
For Holy Moscow die, 
Like soldiers fighting, brave in death!” 
We cheered him loud,—to fight and die! 
And kept at Borodino the pledge 
We gave him in reply. 


O what a day of war! The French 

Advanced in stormy ranks like clouds, 
And made for our redoubt. 

The lancers rode with pennons flying, 

Dragoons without a-let-up charged 

Against us in the smoke of battle, 
And scattered in a rout. 
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You'll never see such wars, my boy! 

Like shadows, banners rose, sank, rose 
Again on rampart walls; 

Steel rang on steel, the grapeshot hissed; 

The strongest reeled in battle-lines; 

The piles of dead and dying stopped 
The flight of cannon-balls. 


The foe felt full and well that day 

Our might in combats hand to hand, 
The fury of our war! 

The whole earth trembled, as our hearts; 

Horses and men bore down together; 

The thunder of ten thousand guns 
Was like a long vast roar. 


Then darkness fell. Each man prepared 
To fight again at break of dawn 
And hold on to the end... . 
We heard the heavy roll of drums— 
The French retreated from the field. 
Then we remembered—each his wounds, 
Each a fallen friend. 


Yes, they were heroes! true, my boy! 
A mighty band! Not as to-day, 

The men of long ago. 
Their lot was hard, they bravely died, 
And few survived that bitter war. 
It was the will of God—to leave 

Our Moscow to the foe. 


1837 


¥ 
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The Prisoner 
Throw wide my prison door, 
Give back the day and light, 
Give back my dark-eyed maid, 
And my steed with mane of night! 
I will kiss so tenderly 
My love, my maiden shy; 
Then leap upon my steed, 
Through rain and tempest fly. 


But, alas! the window’s high, 
Under locks the prison tower; 
Far away my black-eyed maid 
In her rich and lofty bower. 
My steed, unbridled, roams 
Over blossoming green leas; 
He is bounding, free and gay, 
And his neigh rings in the breeze. 


All alone—no comfort near: 
On the bare and gloomy wall 
Dimly burns the ikon lamp 

In the hush of evenfall. 

All alone; the silent sentry 
Keeps watch outside my door, 
And his footsteps echo long 
In the gloomy corridor. 


1837 


When Fields of Rye Wave Golden 
When fields of rye wave golden in the wind, 
And green woods quiver in the singing breeze, 
And red-ripe berries shyly hide behind 
The wall, in shade of dim-sweet garden trees; 


And when at dusk, or morning hour of rose, 
Wet with the dew, the lily silver-fair 

Nods languidly within the garden close 
With smile of greeting in the scented air; 
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And when the brook runs flashing in the vale, 
And lulls my thought in dreamland’s dim repose, 
Low murmuring a long*mysterious tale 

Of fair, still lands of peace from whence it flows: 


Then, humbled, I forget my grief and fear, 
Then calm relieves my troubled soul, and I 
Believe that happiness on earth is near, 
And God is in His sky... . 


1837 


Prayer of an Exile 
Praying I come to thee, Merciful Mother, 
Chanting sweet litanies, in supplication; 
Least of thy worshippers, not with thanksgiving, 
Praying thy pity, forgiveness, salvation, 


Penitent, weary, I kneel in thy presence,— 
I, from my wilderness, wasted with passion; 
But for another, a soul of true innocence, 
Merciful Mother, I pray thy compassion. 


Grace her with gladness who gladness deserveth; 
Grace her with fellowship loyal and tender; 
Grace her with youth, and thy peace that sustaineth 
Grant in the winter of life to befriend her. 


Last, at her passing late evening or morning, 
Send to her chamber of vigil and fasting, 
Send unto her who was ever the fairest, 
First of thy angels with peace everlasting. 


1837 
A Meditation 


With sadness I regard our generation. 

Their destiny is dark, or void and cold; 

Meanwhile, borne down by reason and negation, 
In stuffy leisure they grow old. 
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Aye, we are rich before we learn to talk 
In lagging sense, half-truths, and sayings rare; 
And life grows dull—a road we, aimless, walk, 
An alien festival we do not share. 
In shame, protesting neither good not ill, 
We rot without a struggle ere we flower: 
Base cowards all, in danger weak of will, 

Low slaves to little men in power. 
Thus fruit untimely ripe hangs on the tree, 
Delighting not our sight or taste,—a day, : 
Poor dwarf, among the flowers; verily, 
Their hour of beauty, the hour of its decay. 


We wasted long our minds in fruitless learning, 
From closest friends and neighbors hid our chief 
And highest hopes, our noblest cries of yearning, 
Our passion mocked by disbelief. 
The cup of pleasure we but scarce attained, 
Yet spent our youth,—in what employ? 
In fear of living fully we have drained 
The choicest sap from every kind of joy. 


Not ours the golden dreams of verse and art 

To stir sweet ecstasy. We hoard, in greed, 

Some scraps of feeling dead within the heart, 
A useless treasure-trove, indeed. 

By chance we love; by chance we hate; yet will 

Not give ourselves to love, or hate, entire, 
Until a strange decay and chill 

Consume us—even as our blood’s afire. 

Forgot our fathers’ ancient sport and story, 

Their simple youthful lusts and open strife; 

We go the way of death without joy or glory, 
With but a scolding smile at life. 


We'll pass, one soon-forgotten generation, 

Into the night, and never leave behind 

One work, one thought, one word of inspiration 
Devoted, out of love, unto mankind. 
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Stern citizens, our sons in after years, 

Will judge in rightfulness our present shame; 

Our sons deceived, with bitter verse and jeers, 
Will mock our bankrupt name. 

1838 


The Poet 


My dagger on the wall in gold adorned gleams bright; 
A blade without a fault, and trusty, 

It holds the secret splendor of the East, the might 
Of tempered steel in warfare lusty. 


Long years the proud companion of a warrior, 
It never asked a share of plunder; 

On many a gallant breast it cut a fearful score, 
And rent the shirt of mail asunder. 


More than a slave, in field or banquet-hall, its cold 
Steel, ringing, answered each offender; 

In those brave days this dross of ornament and gold 
Had seemed a shameful, alien splendor. 


In combat by a Cossack taken, snatched away 
Where fell his master unafraid, 

Forgotten, in a merchant’s shop the dagger lay 
Among the common wares of trade. 


Bereaved in war, unfriended since his comrade’s fall, 
The scabbard lost in battle gory, 

A harmless gilded toy it hangs upon the wal!— 
Departed power, fame, and glory! 


No hand removes its dull neglect with friendly care, 
No voice now speaks in tones caressing; 

No one with burning faith, before the dawn at prayer, 
Repeats the graven holy blessing... . 
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And thus it is with you, O poet, who flung away, 
In our complaisant generation, 

Your mission in the world, for gold exchanged your sway 
Over men in speechless adoration. 


Time was the cadence of your mighty words inflamed 
The warriors with a fierce emotion; 

Your words were needful then as wine at feast acclaimed, 
As myrrh and incense for devotion. 


On waiting throngs your high-impassioned message fell, 
Inspired by noble thought and feeling, 

A godlike voice, resounding as a folkmoot bell 
A people’s joy or danger pealing. 


But now the world delights in pomp, illusion, lies. 
They mock your word sublime and human! 

And rouge their creeping rot, their aged fears disguise, 
A world grown old, a sickened woman. 


When, O prophet mocked, will your thought imprisoned wake 
To speech again? Or will you never, 

Avenging, proud and swift, pluck out your sword, and break 
The thraldom of our shame forever? 

1838 


Prayer 
When life is dark and sorrowful, 
My heart oppressed by pain, 
One prayer old and wonderful 
I pray by heart again. 


There moves a power glorious 
In every hallowed line, 

In living words mysterious 

A loveliness divine. 


My anguish, all my doubts and fears 
Then leave me in the night; 

I rise, believing, and in tears, 

And oh my heart is light. 


1839 
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The First of January 


How oft, surrounded by a gay and festive crowd, 
When all around me sways as in a dreamy cloud, 
Amidst the music and the dance, 
With hum of whispered empty talk, and dancers glide 
Past me like soulless forms upon a ghostly tide, 
In masks of formal elegance; 


And when, with artful unconcern and self-command, 
The ballroom beauties brush my unresponsive hand 
With fingers dead to maiden fears; 
Though outwardly I share in all their show and glare, 
I cherish in my heart’s great loneliness one fair 
And hallowed dream of other years. 


And if, by chance, I can forget the life that weighs 
Me down, I fly to days so sad, so strange, my days 
Of old so beautifully new. 
I see myself a child at home, and I behold 
The dear familiar trees, the lofty manor old, 
The flower beds at evening dew. 


I see the sleepy pond all netted with green weeds, . 

The smoke of clustered village huts, and, over meads, A 
The mist arising far aloft. : 

I pass into a gloomy aisle; the evening red 

Gleams in the trees, and underneath my timid tread 
The gold leaves, yielding, rustle soft. 


A strange and heavy yearning comes into my breast. 

I weep with thinking of my dream, my perfect, best, 
True worship of a dream of love 

So real to me,—my dream of radiant blue eyes 

And rosy smile of sweetness kindling as the skies 
Of early dawn behind the grove. 
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And in my wonderland, as lord of my domain, 

I live uncounted hours alone. Their still refrain 
Now trembles in my memory, 

Amid the troubled storms of passion and of doubt, 

Like some green solitary island, safe, far out, 
Smiling upon a-desert sea. 


But when I wake, and know again the mocking gleam, 

And when the noise of revellers affrights my dream, 
My uninvited gentle guest,— 

How wild I long to stun them in their mirth, and fling 

At them the challenge of my steely verse, with sting 
And hate and fury of my breast. 

1840 


A Cossack Cradle Song i 
Sleep, my darling! sleep, my baby! he. 
Lulla, lulla, sleep! 
Moonbeams soft around your cradle 
Watch you in your sleep. 
I will tell you tales of fairies, 
And a song will croon, 
While you close your eyes in slumber, 
Lulla, lulla, soon. 


Terek over boulders dashes 
With a roaring sound; 

On his shore the cruel Chechen 
Steals along the ground. 

But your father is a soldier, 
Old in war and true; 

Sleep, iny darling, safe and quiet, 
Lulla, lulla, do! 


You will be a gallant soldier, he 
Bear in war the brunt; es 

Bravely you will ride to battle, 
With your gun in front. 
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I will then with silk your saddle 
Broider bright and gay; 

Hush, my child, my darling baby, 
Lullaby, to-day. 


Far and wide your fame will travel, 
Cossack bold and brave; 

To the gateway I will follow— 
And a farewell wave. 

Bitter tears I will in secret 
Through the nightlong weep; 

Sleep, my angel, soft and quiet, 
Lulla, lulla, sleep. 


Sad and lonely I will languish, 
Waiting wearily, 

Praying every day your coming 
Safe again to me. 

I will fear that you are lonely, 
Pining far away... . 

Sleep, my baby, sleep untroubled, 
Lullaby, to-day. 


I will give you with my blessing 
Holy cross to wear; 

God will keep you, child, from peril 
When you kneel in prayer. 

Always think of me, my darling, 
In the war and fight... . 

Sleep, my darling! sleep, my baby! 
Lullaby, to-night. 

1840 


The Captive Knight 
Silent I gaze through the bars of my prison, 
Grieving, in twilight, of days long ago. 
Far in the blue I can see the birds flying; 
Watching, I sigh in my shame, in my woe. 
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Still are my lips, I have never a prayer, 
Never a song for the brave and the bold: 
Only my armor and sword I remember, 
Only the glory of battles of old. 


Now in an armor of granite I languish, 
Now on my forehead the helmet is stone; 
Safe is my shield from the lances and arrows; 
Free in the meadow my steed runs alone. 


Time is my steed—he is swift and unfailing; 
Bars, in the window—my visor of yore; 
Stronger than armor the walls of my prison, 
Stronger than shields is the fast iron door. 


Faint, in stone armor, I lie in my prison. 
Swifter, O Time, be swifter in flight! 

Death, when we come, will hold up my stirrup; 
Raising my visor, at last I’ll alight. 

1840 


Gratitude 
For all, for all Thou sendest I am grateful: 
For secret pangs of passion and my woes, 
For tears too bitter and for kisses hateful, 
For spite of friends, and vengeance of my foes; 
For all my baffled dreams and undeceiving, 
For all my ardor wasted, all my grief!— 
But make it so, O Lord who art forgiving, 
My days of gratitude be very brief. 
1840 
Last Wishes 

I wish to be a while with you 

Alone, my dearest friend: 

I have not long to live; too few 

My days before the end. 

But you will soon go home, and so 

I ask for one last kindness, though 

At home no soul, I fear, 

Would care my fate to hear. 
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But if they ask for me—they might, 
It is no matter who— 

Say I was wounded in the fight, 

A bullet pierced me through; 

Say I died fighting for our tsar, 

And say that fools our doctors are, 
And that I think with sighs 

Of home and native skies. 


I hardly think that you will find 
My folks alive by now.... 

I'd suffer deeply in my mind 

To grieve them anyhow. 

But if by chance they live, then say 
I’m slow to write when far away. 
They must not wait in vain 

For me to come home again. 


We had a neighbor near the mill. 
It seems so long ago 

I said good-by to her. She will 
Not ask for me, I know, 

But tell her all the truth, apart, 
And do not spare her empty heart; 
She’ll sorrow and regret, 

But very soon forget... . 


1840 


My Fatherland 


I love my fatherland, yet strange my claim 
Of love! in vain does reason try to turn 
My feelings. It is not our blood-won fame, 
Nor skill in arms, nor independence stern, 
Nor ancient pride of glory and command 
That stir my thoughts about my native land. 


Not these bring quiet joy. I love—I know 
Not why—her rivers flowing wide like seas, 
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The voices of her boundless forest trees, 

The stern, deep silence of her plains in snow. 

I love to ride for days inside a peasant cart 

On country roads, and, searching slow the evening shadows, 
To dream of bedtime, and to hail with thankful heart 

A blur of trembling village light among the meadows. 


I love the smell of stubble burning, 
The wagons huddled on the plain 

At night; the silvery white birches 
Amid 2 field of yellow grain. 

With gladness few can feel I gaze on 
The overflowing threshing-floor, 

The well-roofed cottages with carvings 
Around the windows and the door. 

I love to watch on holidays 

The village dancers beat the ground, 
And listen late into the midnight 

To the talk of tipsy peasants round. 
1841 


A Dream 
I dreamed that in the sun of Daghestan, 
Alone, with a bullet in my breast, I lay; 
That from the smoking wound my lifeblood ran 
Into the sands, ran drop by drop away. 


I lay upon the valley sands, alone 

Below a cliff; the sun with midday breath 
Burned on the yellow peak, and burning shone 
Upon me—lifeless in the sleep of death. 


I dreamed I was upon a holiday 

At home, and saw a room with lights aflame; 
Among fair women garlanded and gay 

I heard them lightly whispering my name. 


But one in pensive thought sat lone, apart, 
Nor cared to join the crowd in gaiety: 

God only knows in what strange way her heart 
Became too sad, or why her dream of me. 
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She dreamed she saw the land of Daghestan, 
And knew who lifeless in the valley lay, 
That from a smoking wound his lifeblood ran 
Into the sands, ran drop by drop away. 

1841 


Tamara 
In the bottomless gorge of Daryal, 
Where Terek is seething in gloom, 
Once darkling and grey stood a tower 
On precipitous cliffs of doom. 


And there in that narrow high tower 
Long lived Tamara the queen: 

She was like a demon in evil; 
She was like an angel in mien. 


There glittered in mist of midnight 
A golden, mysterious light, 

Caressing the pilgrim with promise 
Of shelter and peace from the night. 


At dark rang the voice of Tamara; 
It quivered with passion and pain, 
Descending with witching enchantment 
And spell of a luring refrain. 


Then merchant, herdsman, or warrior 
Came out of the night at her call. 

A portal swung wide, and a eunuch 
Saluted the guest in the hall. 


Tn jewels, on cushions of velvet, 
Adorned as a queen, and benign, 
Tamara lay waiting; before her, 
Two goblets of hissing red wine. 
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With rapture, pleasure, and laughter, 
And clasping of hands in delight, 
Their outcries of passion divided 
The shuddering darkness of night; 


As though in that empty high tower 
A hundred wild lovers made feast 
At a bridal, or honored the passing 
Of a sovereign king of the East. 


But scarce the first ray of morning 
Rose trembling on mountain and plain, 
When silence and deep desolation 

Fell on turret and casement again. 


And only the turbulent Terek 
Disputed the silence profound, 
His waves sprang higher in fury, 
His waves with a thundering sound. 


They bore in their waters a body, 
Tumultuous with wailing and cries; 
A voice came afar at a casement, 
A farewell, a murmur of sighs. 


So tender the sigh came at parting, 
And sweet with a languishing pain, 
As though it gave promise of meeting, 
Of love and of rapture again. 

1841 


A Leaf of the Oak 


A leaf of the oak tore away from his own, 

And, driven by storm-winds, he wandered alone; 
Dry, withered by heat and the wiatery blast, 
To the Black Sea shore he was blown at last. 
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There the fairest chinar grew tall by the sea! 
The breezes caressed the green leaves of the tree; 

The birds were in song there, wings flashing in flame, 
They sang of a mermaid, they fluted her name. 


The pilgrim lay near the chinar, in his grief, 
Imploring cool rest for a day, and relief. 

Behold me!—he prayed—in my desolate North 
I grew up too soon, and too soon I came forth. 


Long, aimless, I wandered, alone on the earth; 
I am withered and faint from weather and dearth. 
O suffer me now in your green leaves to dwell; 

What stories of marvels unknown I could tell! 


I need you not!—proud, the chinar made reply— 
So yellow with dust, near my children to lie! 

What profit your stories? With strains of sweet song 
The heavenly birds have wearied me long. 


Go, pilgrim, your way! Your race is not mine! 
I am loved by the sun, in his brightness I shine. 
My branches I toss to the sky; evermore 

The waves of the sea wash my roots on the shore. 
1841 


I Go Out Alone 


I go out alone into the midnight; 
In the mist the cragged ways gleam far; 
Night is still; to God the desert listens, 
And «ach star is calling to each star. 


In the skies ride majesty and splendor, 
And the earth dreams in a radiance blue.— 
Why, my soul, so troubled and disquiet? 

Do I wait on days of hope anew? 
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No, I wait for nought among the living, 
In the past there’s nothing I regret; 

I only ask for peace and rest and freedom, 
I only wish to sleep and to forget! 


Not the sleep I ask of utter darkness.— 
But I would in earth immortal rest, 

So that all the living forces dreaming, 
Soft and tremulous, disturb my breast; 


So by day, by night, my ear caressing, 

A sweet voice shall sing above my grave, 
And the oak wide-murmuring with music 
Ever green above me bend and wave. 
1841 


The Prophet 
And when the Judge Eternal gave 
All-seeing prophecy to me, 
In eyes of humankind I read 
Pages of sin and enmity. 


I went declaring unto men 

His love and truth from age to age; 
My kinsmen and my neighbors ran 
And stoned me blindly in their rage. 


I scattered ashes on my head; 

A beggar from their gates I fled; 
Now in the wilderness I live, 

Like birds by grace of Heaven fed. 


By the command of the Most High 
All creatures there obey my voice; 
The shining stars lean down to hear, 
And when I speak the stars rejoice. 
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But when I walk the noisy street, 
Or hasten on my lonely way, 
With mocking smiles of self-content 
The elders to the children say: 


“Look, children, look! He was too proud 
To live with us in peace and fame. 

The fool! He rose to counsel us, 

He vowed he spoke in Heaven’s name. 


Look, children, mark his shame! How pale 
And sad he is, how thin, how base! 
Behold his rags and nakedness, 

How all men curse him to his face!” 
1841 
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THE INTELLECTUALS’ BLACK BEAST 


HE middle class and its mores have long been insufferable 

to our intellectuals of nearly every shade and inclination. 
And through all the intellectuals’ ideological journeys, the middle 
class has been their constant antagonist and whipping boy. For 
hadn’t the middle class, aided by the event of the frontier’s pass- 
ing, strangled the promise of American life based on a socialized 
brotherhood? And hadn’t their God, capitalism, stifled the intel- 
lectuals’ creative spirit? So for years in little magazines and lib- 
eral weeklies, intellectuals dedicated themselves to truth, de- 
nounced each other, and informed the middle class that it was 
too materialistic, hopelessly dull, and stupid. The intellectuals 
saw a pitiful barrenness in the middle class’s preference for com- 
petitive sports to the arts, gadgets to handicraft. A dead soul 
and faith was their heritage. To the intellectuals’ further irrita- 
tion, the middle class was too busy enjoying its vulgar affairs to 
welcome the intellectuals’ admonitions, most splenetic in the little 
magazines. 

Few numerically, the intellectuals’ position in an industrial 
society dominated by the middle class is of itself peculiar. They 
are too often dependent on grants or fellowships endowed by the 
very people they scorn. And they have remained more or less 
isolated from the middle class, which is largely indifferent and 
slow to accept the intellectuals’ ideas. Although the intellectuals 
have inveighed against their own isolation, they have insisted that 
the middle class be the one to change if the situation is to be re- 
solved. The treaty between Russia and Germany appeared to 
give the coupe de grace to the allegiance of the intellectuals still 
loyal to Communism. But as soon as the fighting began between 
these countries, the intellectuals’ old fervour was soon made 
known, for, after all, their hope remained with the proletariat. 
But the intellectuals have conceded that literary criticism and 
logic are not effective. They were preparing to descend from 
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various elevations and lead the proletariat by the bit to a new 
day where “collectivism in economics” would replace the middle 
class’s capitalistic regime, when the war altered the intellectuals’ 
plans. Undismayed, however, they are now blueprinting the post- 
war years; a most promising time for the proletariat. 

Until that time arrives, intellectuals will continue to believe 
that the American atmosphere has a redolence which is too middle 
class. This disapproval of America has had a long history. Didn’t 
Henry James and others find their native environment too harsh 
and unharmonious for full aesthetic development? Thus they 
sought in Europe a background more pleasing to their sensitivi- 
ties. The academic critics, who could have moderated this stig- 
matization of America, abetted or disregarded it. Several years 
before America entered the World War, the intellectuals’ renewed 
interest in their country developed into a literary resurgence. 
Poetry rebloomed with Nortu or Boston and Tue Spoon River 
AntHotocy, and had yet to become befogged with cryptic allu- 
sions. The middle class’s interest was slowly turning from the 
lush, romantic novelists toward those who gave themselves and 
the world to the workers. But the most significant change was 
effected by young intellectuals. Viewing America with hope and 
dissatisfaction, they established liberal and radical magazines 
which greatly influenced periodicals upholding the last traces of 
Victorian gentility. 

The more conservative Nation was augmented by Tue Masses, 
Tue Seven Arts, and Tue New Repvstic as the center of in- 
tellectual discontent and protest. This discontent was personified 
in John Reed who, if born of an earlier generation, might have led 
the cavalry up San Juan Hill and who became, after his romantic 
death in Russia, the professional proletarian’s Abraham Lincoln. 
Tue Masses, founded in 1911, was the most crusading and humor- 
ous. While denouncing war, and the Boy Scouts, it embraced birth 
control, women’s suffrage, and other movements that shocked 
middle class gentility. Herbert Cro!y and associates, assisted by 
a wealthy patron, began Toe New Repusuic. This magazine, 
dedicated to a reorganization of our political system, attracted 
young intellectuals from Harvard who became accomplished in 
flaying the middle class. Despite its championship of social and 
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economic theories disliked by the middle class, Tue New Re- 
PUBLIC was often assailed as illiberal by radical publications. 

The contributors to perhaps the most distinguished little maga- 
zine, THe Seven Arts, were almost as eminent as Tue D1av’s. 
The magazine was antagonistic to the nation’s increasing indus- 
trialization and sought, during its twelve issues, to reduce the 
isolation of the artist and intellectual by being their medium “for 
the community”. But the circulation was only 5,000. The fiction 
of Sherwood Anderson—several Winesburg, Ohio, pieces—and of 
D. H. Lawrence, was somewhat advanced over that which the 
middle class was reading in Tue Century or Tue Forum. Amer- 
ica’s resistance to entering the war was, for John Dewey, the 
genesis of “a national self-consciousness”, while Waldo Frank, co- 
founder of Tue Seven Arts with James Oppenheim, believed the 
middle class lacked a spiritual integrity. Desiring collective ex- 
periences as a means of securing “disinterested” services, Van 
Wyck Brooks, in probing our past literature, found in Walt Whit- 
man the idea and fact of American Totality. And Thecdore 
Dreiser despaired of the middle class ever looking at life from 
an artistic or philosophic point of view. 

The war’s end, inventions, and increased mechanization of labor 
brought numerous changes, interruptions, and conclusions to the 
American mode of life. As the tempo of our life heightened, the 
domination of our mores, by the small town and rural area, de- 
clined. Thus the cpportunity was greater for intellectuals to 
have more of their pragmatic ideas accepted by the middle class. 
But Prohibition, the Palmer Raids, and American Legion activi- 
ties revived the old belief of America’s immanent hostility to artists 
and intellectuals who refused to accept middle class culture. Many 
intellectuals of the youngest generation departed to Axel’s Castle 
or to Europe, particularly to France and, years later, to Russia. 
In France, Harold Stearns said, one cou!d work and breathe more 
spiritually. But the young intellectual rebels produced more talk 
than work. When Mr. Stearns returned to America several years 
later, he went to Newark. But the drabness of an industrial city 
proved too much. Not even a saloon existed where one could 
forget the blight of the uniformity of a middle class suburbia, so 
Mr. Stearns soon retreated to the one oasis, Greenwich Village. 

By continual efforts, and through the relaxing of American 
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morals, writers by 1920 had secured many rights of expression 
without meeting undue suppression, except that of the Watch 
and Ward Society of Boston and the Catholic Church, which still 
persists. (Ironically, the latter has escaped much of the reproof 
leveled at churches.) Disparagement and satire of the middle 
class was the pervading mental temper of the intellectuals who 
remained at home during the early “twenties. Literary idols of 
the middle class from Stevenson and Kipling down, were over- 
turned; and, in duty to truth, the morals and manners of various 
periods were ridiculed. The sons born of the women of the ’nine- 
ties were a sorry group to Thomas Beer. Although Lewis Mum- 
ford discovered merit beneath the garishness of the brownstone 
front era, he felt that America had already made the wrong turn 
with only blackness ahead. And Ludwig Lewisohn thought Amer- 
ican life ugly and mean. The diatribes of H. L. Mencken, who 
became as boobish as those lambasted in Preyupices, and Mr. 
Lewis’s satirical “stereotypes”, produced more resentment than 
retorts from the middle class. However, in mitigation, Sinclair 
Lewis was described as a Rotarian at heart, and Mr. Lewisohn 
had lived too close to the poets to find reality anything but dis- 
appointing. Even conservative writers agreed that the intellect- 
uals’ castigation of the middle class was needed, though too severe. 

Regardless of the invective involved, an occasional critic, such 
as Stuart Sherman or Bernard De Voto, battled for the middle 
class. By 1926 the younger generation of writers, who had been 
disillusioned in the war, or had been expatriates, assumed literary 
command. Marriage, the pillar of middle class morals, was often 
declared bankrupt. But the intellectuals’ interest in berating 
the middle class became secondary to the mood of indifference, 
pessimism tinged with sophistication. “Endlessly sorrowful yet 
endlessly unsentimental, with no past, no memory, no future, no 
hope,” so William Bolitho depicted the intellectuals of the ’twen- 
ties. However sorrowful, they were active. Numerous esoteric 
little magazines flourished because much of the intellectuals’ work 
was unacceptable to the popular journals; because some intellect- 
uals were unwilling to demean their souls by writing commercially. 
Words became “private meanings” and the writers disclaimed 
any responsibility to the reader. Even the most cosmopolitan 
and urbane of all periodicals, THe Duiat, nourished an indiffer- 
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ence. But from Tue New Masses, before the decade closed, pro- 
letarian literature sprang full-blooded and in full cry. The middle 
class was to undergo its severest harassment. 

Lincoln Steffens’s autobiography gave the motif to the early 
1930's. After years of exposing malfeasance, he decided that re- 
form was ineffectual. Although crooked men could be decent, too 
many respectable men were bad. But he welcomed the Revolu- 
tion. Like other intellectuals, Steffens amalgamated all the con- 
flicting forces in man’s environment. The Revolution would be 
the great solvent by replacing capitalism with collectivism. More- 
over, he warned, the intellectuals would disappear with the middle 
class if they didn’t become executives. As the workers increas- 
ingly became the subject of the intellectuals’ idealism and. the in- 
heritors of the old middle class vigour and vitality, the middle 
class was found to be rotting at the core with its archaic capital- 
ism. Tue Anvit, a little magazine, cried: “We are proletarians 
swimming like drowning rats in the swamp of bourgeois ideology.” 
But it was the little magazines that vanished. And the distinction 
between the middle class and the workers was vague even to the 
most ardent doctrinarians. 

Not intellectuals alone saw that society during the early ‘thirties 
was fast becoming stratified, because the fundamental base of 
American democracy, the high degree of “social mobility,” was 
stalling. Although it never faltered to the extent of the intellect- 
uals’ cries, it served as their leading premise against a capitalistic 
society. Granville Hicks proclaimed that most of the left-wing 
writers at the time were not artificially injecting Marxian view- 
points and propaganda into their work but were writing their re- 
actions to the economic collapse. That is a partial explanation. 
Some writers, who were intellectuals also, had long viewed the 
Russian example of collectivism kindly, and were openly or se- 
cretly joining the Communist party—even the ablest. Their 
long conditioning to the idea of a socialistic society and their aver- 
sion to the middle class and its rule naturally made intellectuals 
foster the proletarian cause when a revolutionary change in Amer- 
ican life seemed possible. 

Many intellectuals deserted comparative obscurity to become 
prominent in government, labor, and sociological affairs. Although 
they found in Marx a wealth of certitudes with which they de- 
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molished middle class standards, intellectuals failed to agree in 
the Communist party. Some found the liquidating program too 
repugnant, and others were soon reading each other out of the 
brotherhood. Granville Hicks and the late V. F. Calverton de- 
rided the middle class, yet were false comrades to the Winpsor 
Quarterty gentry. As the intellectuals’ literary criticism increas- 
ingly absorbed Marxian viewpoints, novels that lacked a prole- 
tarian bias were dismissed as trivial. The intellectuals’ belliger- 
ency moderated with the receding depression. And before the 
decade ended, a classless society was only a noble dream. Further- 
more, the “decadent” but still struggling middle class had upset 
too many of the intellectuals’ prophecies and theories. Intellect- 
uals in their confusion and disillusionment turned to their memo- 
ries and to a socialism prefixed by the word, democratic. But the 
Axis War soon revived their confidence; plans for the order that 
will arise at the war’s close, must be prepared. 


II 


The most conservative observer of American life would not 
deny the validity of a moderate proportion of the intellectuals’ 
criticism of the middle class. But he would not grant the intellect- 
uals’ contention that their criticism is wholly warranted. For a 
close examination of it reveals not only a maze of contradictions, 
but the confusing use of such abstract words as truth, equality, 
and freedom as absolute things. Further the “excessive interpre- 
tation” which Bernard De Voto has imputed to the intellectuals, 
leads them frequently to subordinate reality to dialectics, and so 
misinterpret the motivations of the middle class’s conduct. Re- 
cently Max Eastman, once editor of Tue Masses, wrote that 
socialism isn’t compatible to human nature. Could anyone but 
an intellectual who has immersed himself in Utopian visions, make 
such a pronouncement without being considered naive? The in- 
tellectuals’ indictment of the middle class that it is against so much 
of the government’s social justice program, because it is a slave 
to convention, because of its greed of money, is typical of the in- 
tellectuals’ thought concerning their antagonist. The middle class 
is opposed to social legislation when it believes those proposals 
are theories that are not interchangeable with reality. 

The homogeneity of the middle class is the classic criticism of 
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the intellectuals. They act as a mob; think as a mob! Then the 
intellectuals reverse themselves and revoke the middle class for 
refusing to accept collectivism and socialism. The better world 
that writers of Tue New Repustic and Tue Nation have formu- 
lated, would be a certainty if the middle class outgrew its desire 
to act as an individual and co-operated. And have not the intel- 
lectuals requested the middle class to join them and the profes- 
sional proletariat and dance around the maypole of collective 
security? But ungraciously the middle class refused, knowing that 
it would have to pay the piper. 

For years, Van Wyck Brooks has decried the sterilization which 
has produced an uniformity in various aspects of American life. 
Yet he was appalled by the individuality of many Yankee towns- 
people in the area of New England’s intellectual decline; and were 
they not the mcdels of Eugene O’Neill’s twisted characters? But 
intellectuals are rather vague as to how the middle class can es- 
cape a life of a high degree of standardization and still maintain a 
high level of material well-being with all its dependent ramifica- 
tions. Sometimes intellectuals suggest the alternative, a return 
to a simpler mode of living. Since the middle class lives closer to 
reality than the intellectuals, it is more affected by the vagaries 
of life; therefore it was opposed until the war came to plans that 
demanded the surrender of material advantages. 

Since intellectuals are often reformers also, they deplore the 
middle class’s belief that inequality among people is a natural 
condition of life. The former insist that the inequalities be elim- 
inated, forgetting, though, that inequality can stimulate the action 
that enables one to rise above uniformity. And what irritates the 
intellectuals more than the so-called respectability of the middle 
class? The intellectuals seem to believe that the latter, in numer- 
ous ways, still act like Richard Rover or a Gibson Girl. This re- 
spectability of the middle class is more than an affectation, it is 
a means to give form and dignity to life, thus mitigating its strains 
and stresses. But the intellectuals hold that respectability is a 
nemesis to a creative society, so they often embrace unconvention- 
ality as thoroughly as they do an ism. Frequently an intellectual 
is, by unorthodoxy, lead to vistas of advanced thought, becoming 
one of the élite who is enabled dogmatically to deny the middle 
class’s archaic belief of an inherent morality in life. 
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There is always a group of intellectuals who are loyal only to 
the prevailing ideas; their devotion waxing with the abstruseness 
of the idea. But when a theory becomes unfashionable or com- 
monly accepted, these intellectuals, who are the true international- 
ists, turn quickly to another. Not long ago, religion, patriotism, 
and morality were hardly more than middle class fetishes to this 
coterie. For hadn’t they probed to the deepest extent and found 
these forces to be only rationalized myths? Of course, since the 
middle class still believed in religion and patriotism after the in- 
tellectuals had revealed the truth, there was little the latter could 
do but smile at such naiveté. One had to look to Europe for en- 
lightenment, since America, being unbearably bourgeoisie, was 
devoted to obscurantism. Thus intellectuals could but scorn a 
nation whose heroes had so often committed the social injustice of 
having accumulated money and property; a nation that excelled 
only in athletics and the aggrandizement of material wealth. 

Before our entry into World War I, Randolph Bourne fought 
unceasingly against it. And just as fruitless as were his efforts 
were the attempts in reverse of the intellectuals who sought to 
influence the middle class by extolling democracy, by incanting 
the old, romantic watchwords of war. Yet one overt action of 
the enemy galvanized the middle class. Thus it seems that the 
intellectuals’ leadership is rather impotent. No doubt, these 
intellectuals have forgotten, if the middle class has not, that only 
recently they were proclaiming the collapse of democracy with its 
corrupt capitalism; a way of life that was not worth defending. 
Now, American power, a product of middle class materialism, 
must save a good part of the world from totalitarian domination. 
However, the increasing autocracy of the American government, 
leaves the intellectuals far less perturbed than the middle class, 
since it will demand of the latter not only a far greater transvalua- 
tion of concepts, but a distinct alteration in their mode of life. 

When some of the ideas and reforms of each generation of in- 
tellectuals were realized or outmoded, the gap between the intel- 
lectuals and the middle class seemed to narrow, but evolving forces 
unfailingly engendered concepts which rewidened it. And the 
little magazines from Tue Arena to THe New Masses contributed 
greatly by deriding middle class mores. A pragmatic synthesis 
of the intellectuals’ and the middle class’s outlook on life is hardly 
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possible. It would be desirable, however, in a world of disruptive 
and malevolent forces if one nation, at least, could achieve a mod- 
erate degree of internal harmony. The complexity and diversity 
of American problems is too intricate for any one group to settle 
fairly for all concerned, but the intellectuals are far more inter- 
ested in resolving international conflicts, even though their suc- 
cess be inconsiderable. The intellectuals placated the middle 
class not out of good will but out of their desire for a united war 
front. But the intellectuals are not abating their efforts toward 
further socialization of American life, which entails the assisting 
of the proletarian advancement at the expense of the middle 
class. Then is it unreasonable to ask whether a greater realizaton 
of a democratic promise of American life can be attained if the 
middle class remain a béte noire to the intellectuals? 


by George Scarbrough 


SONNET FOR ONE BEYOND HEARING 


I came up here because your father’s crying 

Drove me outside the house where you are now, 

To burn the rope your hands had wet in tying; 

I came up here to burn the heavy plough— 

Line you had knotted past a man’s best using, 

To shut my ears against the stifling noise 

The neighbors make with pity and abusing: 

“Ah, Lord, these thankless, these most headstrong boys!” 


I could not stand to hear them talk your name 
Around a room they’d never seen before 

And will not see again, and heap the blame 
All on your side. I would have slept once more 
Alone inside the house with you, but they 

Will keep the watch and keep me well away. 


as 


by John T. Westbrook 


BY THE LIGHT OF HISTORY 


I. Manor Destiny, 680 B. C. 


Antiquities like pyramids 
Made Esarhaddon moody, 


‘Bewitching with the siren pain of empires down the wind 


And kings—like Hammurabi, 
Remote and faintly fabulous. 


Farther back along the yellowed ages, 
In some antipodes of time, 

A king named Cheops built a sepulchre. 
Esarhaddon, sentimentalist, 

Stood in the sultry lyric Egypt night 
And saw a shadow on the sliding stars 
Of lost lifetimes and muted misery 

To sheathe an empty name. 


This was a luxury of melancholy, 

Tearful, quaintly pleasing, and quite irrelevant. 

For what had building pyramids to do 

With him—with Esarhaddon, Ishtar’s conqueror of Thebes? 
“T am Ishtar of Arbela— 

Distant days, eternal years, to Esarhaddon give I.” 

What was Cheops now, 

Or any other mouldered fool 

Who spent an empire’s destiny in things not worth the doing 
Three thousand years ago? 


Somewhere in the immemorial night of time, 
Sargon—Sargon, Esarhaddon thought, 
Followed flying vanities and fouled an April wind 
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With Sumerian putrescence. The why to Esarhaddon 
Had never been quite clear. It seemed a sacrilege 

To April and the wind, if such things were, 

And nights like this with cryptic stars and roses 

In the antique time of Sargon. 


Esarhaddon, Ishtar’s shining son of destiny, 
Stood beside the pyramids and sighed for vanished ages. 


II. Erernat Victory, 1940 A. D. 


Rats, grown cloyed with rotting eyes in Flanders, 
Began to nibble at blue throats and lips 
And wander south along the Maginot. 


Waving an Olympian hand, 

He asked to be alone— 

Just he, a pullman car, and destiny together 

On this day of days, since earth had never known 
The like of it before. Half fainting at the thought 
Of his bewildering importance, 

Hitler, fate’s anointed, 

Visioned a new order. 

Barren war had fructified. Millennium was come. 
And all the past’s foreshadowings 

Were now reality. Chaotic lines 

Of history converged at last to focus. 

He knew that he was what eons had waited for, 
Too grand except for pale prefiguring 

In Alexandrian silhouettes. 

Through him, through him, the gods kept singing in his blood, 
The state totalitarian had come to stay forever. 


Hitler, bulging huge with fate’s appalling pregnancy, 
Stamped the pullman floor and dreamed earth’s newer order. 
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III. Wortp’s Enp, 810 B. C. 


The Libyans knew that noon was done 

And this was Armageddon. 

The gulfing darkness of Semiramis 

Quenched one by one the long last lines of light 
And freedom (indigenous to Libya). 

The best was past; its like would never dawn again 
Upon a world of blind and foundering shadows. 


An atmosphere of sullen calm, almost of exultation, 
Lulled with hope’s westering sun. 

For why should they repine, 

When Libya and earth’s meridian hours 

Would burn forever after, 

The chrysolite remembrance down time’s purple evening? 


The Libyans were grim in comfort, knowing 

That to have had the best and lost it 

Was still the primal crown of blessedness. 

And in this dead uncertain twilight’s falling 

It was a stoic solace to be sure 

That they had found for once the guiding Eden 

And prototype of light—that now all man’s tomorrows 
Would be a vain and wistful looking back 

To Libya and earth’s lost golden age. 


IV. Sanp In THE Winp, 1110 B.C. 


Brown clots of Babylonians festering the desert 
Assured a future of perpetual peace, 

A world made safe at last for right and justice 

And destiny’s fixation of THE NINEVEH WAY 

Of life (approved by truth and Ashur), 

With THE BABYLON WAY rebuked and putrefying. 


In Assyria’s eternal palace 
The feast that brayed the end of war and carnage 
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Attenuated into stupefaction. A myriad lamps 

Grew sicker as the dawn’s first murklight seeped 
Through ethyl mist and incense, palms and raining roses. 
Tiglath Pileser begat Ashur-bel-kala, and was well pleased. 
RIGHT had triumphed. 

JUSTICE had come to stay forever. 


To goad the flagging festival 

The youthful tearose queen of triumph, 

Warm in flesh that gleamed translucent, 

Tempted champagne to the king. 

Victory, proud-blazoned, flamed imperious and trembling 
In breasts that made the rest of her 

Redundant as champagne. 


“Time came to us—now after us, to nothing! 
Drink to victory—the apex—us—tonight—forever !” 
Said the tearose queen, and coughed. 


He groped her out with fumbling eyesight 
Deep within a drunken dream. 

“Your cough. Shut the windows. 

There’s sand in the wind,” drooled the king 
Three thousand years ago tonight in Nineveh. 
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by Neil C. Arvin 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


OME months ago Mr. Archibald MacLeish, in his essay on 

“Tue Irresponsistes”, charged Americans intellectuals and 
American writers in particular with refusing to make judgments 
or to consider cause and effect, with ignoring the world of values— 
the world, as he says, in which truth is good and lies are evil— 
and with purposely refusing the responsibility associated with 
personal choice, and asserted that they had “by that sublimation 
of the mind prepared the mind’s disaster.” Mr. MacLeish was 
here making an arraignment which, prompted by much the same 
disquiet, had been earlier formulated in France by Julien Benda 
in THe Betrayat or THE Cierxs. Both MacLeish and Benda 
place the responsibility for much of the present intellectual and 
moral nihilism squarely on the shoulders not only of those who 
might well plead and indeed have often asserted that if truth is 
beauty so is beauty truth and that literature, today as well as in 
less troubled times, is properly a function of esthetics largely 
independent of social or ethical contingencies, but also on the 
shoulders of those who, if they do enter the mélée at all, enter it 
only to spread dismay. 

Benda was perhaps even more justified than MacLeish in 
deploring the betrayal of the clerks. In America the work of 
Dos Passos, Hemingway and Lewis, not to mention Dreiser and 
Steinbeck, surely does not deserve too stern an indictment of in- 
difference to the world of values. But French novelists since the 
first World War have largely been satisfied to continue, with new 
data and new methods it is true, the exploration, always so ex- 
citing to the French, of the human heart and the human mind. 
The obvious exceptions—Malraux, for instance, and Aragon, the 
Martin du Gard of Summer 1914, and Francois Mauriac—arz 
exceptions. Writers like Proust and André Gide, to mention only 
those whose influence has been the widest, are intent, each for 
his own purposes, upon probing the hidden, subconscious elements 
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of personality largely to arrive at a completer knowledge of them- 
selves, Proust seeking to recapture reality from what has passed 
and Gide attempting to reconcile instinct and restraint in order 
to live more fully. 

In Francois Mauriac, on the other hand, we find a writer who 
sees in the honest, unflinching study of man the best means not, 
perhaps, toward intellectual integrity and social health directly, 
but toward that spiritual tempering of the individual which is in 
his eyes the necessary first step toward a better world. In his 
essay on “God and Mammon” Maurice writes: “In my work I 
must be the defender of a sacred cause; the soldier of God de- 
mands that everyone serve”, elsewhere n the same essay he 
speaks of the day when “the utility-sense of the apostles” broke 
out in him. Although these words may perhaps seem unduly 
solemn as applied to a novelist, they nevertheless express quite 
exactly his idea of what a novelist should be. 

For a partial explanation of this austere conception of his rdle 
as a novelist one must turn to Mauriac’s childhood, brought up, 
as he was, in an atmosphere of the most rigid Catholicism, in a 
family whose children were taught from the beginning that the 
avoidance of evil and of sin must be their constant anxiety and 
where all the outward forms of religious practice were adhered to 
strictly and minutely. A hyper-sensitive child, he was always 
moved emotionally by all that is strangely beautiful in the Cath- 
olic religion, enraptured by everything in the liturgy and even 
by the simplest hymns. At the same time he was constantly 
visited by a realization of the immediacy and the universality of 
sin. He was so devoted to God from his earliest childhood that 
throughout his adolescence his worries and anxieties always, he 
says, took the form of religious scruples, everything centering 
about his ideas of sin, purity, and the state of Grace. Unfortu- 
nately any real, solid, religious instruction in the school conducted 
by the Marionite Fathers was, so he tells us, sorely neglected, 
even though they infused holiness into every moment of the day; 
“they formed Catholic sensibility,” says Mauriac, “but not Cath- 
dlic intelligence.” 

Another determining feature of his childhood was a humiliating 
feeling of physical and social inadequacy, coupled with a sense 
of intellectual superiority over most of his comrades. There 
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seems to be little doubt that the spectacle of an old, conservative, 
and perhaps already lifeless middle-class provincial society with 
its pettiness, its attachment to an antiquated formalism, its med- 
iocre or sordid vices, inspired in him later a horror of the sterility 
of this society as a whole and at the same time sympathy for those 
ill-adjusted individuals whose moral short-comings he attributed 
to the blight of bourgeois Pharisaism. As a child he was physically 
delicate, and the absence of any kind of natural out-door, rough- 
and-tumble life cannot have contributed much to that whole- 
some balance between physical and emotional activity that all 
children need and particularly those, like the young Mauriac, 
in whom the predisposition to anxiety is already well-marked. 
He was frail and ungainly, and was well aware, when still young, 
of the preference that grown-up people really have for physically 
attractive children. He tells us that by the time he was six he 
had recognized as a general principle that the top child in the 
class is always the one who is the best looking. “It is not so 
true,” he says, “that we like children, as that we like pretty 
children.” 

One cannot understand Mauriac fully without taking account 
at the outset of two fundamental parts of his make-up, both of 
which are dynamic and beyond the reach of reason and which 
are at the same time, in his eyes at least, mutually hostile: he is 
an ardent, intransigent Christian and, at the same time, a man in 
whom the urge to literary creation is overpowering. “I must 
write,” he notes in his Journal, “and my books must be a run- 
ning commentary on my soul; in my books I must recognize my 
most secret self.” He was born in Catholicism, but to explain 
why he was such fertile soil for Catholic culture would, as he 
himself says, involve many things extraneous to his immediate 
self—his family for instance—but above all God’s will toward 
him. He never for a moment thought of abandoning Christianity, 
for he always knew he could never escape the Christian grip. At 
the same time, confronted with the problem of sin, he realized 
that all he could do—in order, as he put it, to express and make 
more palpable that which he could not conquer—was to throw 
himself heart and soul into writing. 

This fact, that he was born in Catholicism and that no other 
way of life has for a moment seemed possible to him, is of para- 
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mount significance in Mauriac’s religion. Others, he noticed, 
had been born in the Catholic religion only to escape swiftly from 
it, but the reason for that was that the inoculation of faith did not 
take on them. He, however, was one of those who, born in 
Catholicism, realize in earliest manhood that they will never be 
able to leave it. He knew too that he could not lose his faith 
even though he might want to, want to if only to be able to find 
it again, and that wherever he was there would his religion be 
also. He even envied those, like Ernest Psichari and Jacques 
Maritain, for whom Catholicism had been a choice; to him they 
seemed to be the enviable elect. 

Although in his early years his Catholicism seems to have 
been tinged with more than a trace of Jansenism and although he 
has always believed fully in the doctrine of grace, his conception of 
grace later lost. the character of despairing acceptance of a rigid de- 
terminism. It is true that as a writer he seems to have the convic- 
tion, of Jansenist origin, that the only real Christians are those 
who have given everything to God and that God demands abso- 
lute and unshared submission. Nor has original sin ever lost 
any of its terrible reality for him. Yet he is at the same time 
overwhelmed by the realization of the infinite love of God for 
His creatures and is sure that human love, even passion, is in 
essence only a manifestation of man’s love for his creator. For 
Mauriac, God’s command that we should love no one except for 
Him and in Him does not destroy human love, it only makes it 
sublime. “Even passionate love for another creature,” he writes, 
“needs only to change its direction to lose itself at once in love of 
God.” At the same time, however, he is haunted by the cer- 
tainty that all human love that does not have in it the seeds of 
divine love 'eads, sooner or later, to frustration and sterility. “We 
love only that which we can never possess,” he says, “and pos- 
session of the object loved only destroys it; the objects of our love 
are mere shadows, phantoms which keep us from seeing the 
true light, which is the love of God.” 

Perhaps the best way to characterize Mauriac’s religion would 
be to say that for him the power of religion on someone who 
believes in it is this, that everything is concentrated in religion, 
even things that seem to be at the opposite pole. He would say 
that although a Catholic may, of course, escape from Grace, fall- 
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ing into sin is not escaping from Christianity and would agree 
with Charles Péguy that the sinner is an integral part of Chris- 
tianity, that he is indeed at the very heart of Christianity, and 
that, as Péguy puts, it, the saint and the sinner form two com- 
plementary and uninterchangeable—yet within each other inter- 
changeable—parts of Christianity. Mauriac thus not only con- 
ceives the unhappy characters in his novels as fitting into the 
world of Christian doctrine and Christian values, for him they 
are sick souls in whom human love, or love of power, or intellectual 
pride or thirst for revenge, is not accompanied and purified by 
divine love and yet for whom, in his eyes, salvation is still possible. 

But we must remember that Mauriac is not only a Christian 
but an artist, a writer in whom the creative impulse is as irre- 
sistible as his religion. His conception of the role of the Catholic 
novelist he has stated in these words: “To serve,” adding: “I do 
not want to die before I have written the drama of the world and 
its creatures as I have seen it in my own life. I must write 
nothing that is not immediately useful.” But to know how best 
to serve, how to know always what is immediately useful and 
how to avoid what is harmful and yet at the same time to com- 
promise not one iota of his integrity as an artist has not been for 
Mauriac an easy task. . 

This conception of the writer’s grave responsibility will deter- 
mine every feature of his work—subject-matter, style, and method. 
“The writer is a messenger,” he says in his essay on the novel, 
and elsewhere he approves Baudelaire’s contention that a writer 
is a light-house. With dilettantism of any sort Mauriac has 
little patience. Being, as he is, almost obsessed with a Christian 
concern with original sin, Grace, and salvation, it is imperative 
for him that his art should serve not only his own progress toward 
good, but that of his readers. He would say, as does Psichari, 
that “one must write in fear and trembling under the eyes of the 
Trinity”, and that those who believe in the immortality of each 
individual soul therefore believe in the extreme importance of 
their writing as affecting each mortal destiny. Mauriac thus has 
no patience with the literary dogma so widely proclaimed during 
the last hundred years of the absolute independence of the artist, 
the claim that a work of art has no object beyond itself and that 
anything written to be of any use is disqualified from the realm 
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of art. With André Gide’s assertion that the moral issue for the 
artist is not that he should present an idea that is useful, but that 
he should present an idea well, Mauriac takes uncompromising 
issue and shares MacLeish’s distrust of the writer who ignores the 
world of the relation of ideas, of intellectual association, and 
of moral preference. 

Yet the claims of the artist upon him are as inescapable as 
those of religion. Speaking, in his essay an “God and Mammon” 
of the creative instinct, Mauriac avers that no human power could 
possibly reduce a man to silence during his period of fertility. 
“We do not know,” he goes on to say, “whether Grace has ever 
been able to triumph over writing-sickness; we are still awaiting 
the miracle of a writer reduced to silence by God.” That he is 
as much an artist as a messenger has, as we shall see, made 
his problem a difficult one, yet in his entire work there is not 
the slightest evidence of any compromising with his Christian 
conscience nor, except perhaps in his earliest novels, any indica- 
tion that he has ever sacrificed the exigencies of art to religious 
scruples. 

It is clear then that for Mauriac, as for Montaigne and the 
Classicists, the real goal of the writer is the knowledge of man. 
Simply to observe, however, is not enough for him. He goes 
beyond the Naturalists and claims that the novelist is much more 
than an observer, that he is really a creator of fictitious life, not 
content with watching man from some lofty vantage point but 
bringing living people into the world. Man, then, being the novel- 
ist’s proper subject and the study of man his purpose, human pass- 
ions should be the only object of the novelist’s inquiry. But man is 
evil. And here begin the difficulties of a writer who is a scrupu- 
lous artist but who is at the same time a religious man. Can one 
examine and portray evil without thereby running the risk of 
demoralizing the reader? Should he say, with Maritain, that 
the essential point is not to know whether a novelist may or may 
not portray a given aspect of evil, but to know at what altitude 
he is when he makes his portrayal and whether his art and his 
soul are pure enough and strong enough to make it without 
conniving at it? To write the work of a Proust, as it should 
be written, Maritain tells us, would require the inner light of a 
St. Augustine. Here surely is the dichotomy between the dis- 
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interestedness of the artist and the utility-sense of the apostles of 
which Mauriac speaks. 

Faced with this issue he has never thought of evading it. 
André Gide’s taunt that he has reached a reassuring compromise 
which allows him to love God without losing sight of Mammon 
he says is groundless, because the impossibility of serving two 
masters does not necessarily mean forsaking one for the other 
to the extent of losing sight of the forsaken One and losing aware- 
ness of His presence and power. Writers like Gide, Mauriac asserts, 
who claim that a book which scandalizes is nearly always a book 
which sets people free, are wrong from the Christian point of 
view since they take into account neither the fall of man nor the 
fact that man is born defiled. Should a novelist then falsify life 
in order not to unsettle his readers? This dilemna between pro- 
fane art and Christianity is sometimes of course, as in the case 
of Tolstoy, solved by the abdication of the artist, by giving up the 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting claims of art and of faith by 
turning one’s back on literature. To Mauriac, even with Racine’s 
example before him, this renunciation seems unnecessary. For 
even though a writer can draw only upon what is in him and 
although what is in him is largely evil, the creation of sinners and 
of characters ruled by passion can serve a moral purpose if the 
writer not only portrays sinners, but shows them living and 
struggling in the deserts of love, or of pride or of sloth, uncon- 
cerned with their spiritual life and turning into worldly channels 
the love which through faith and Grace could be directed toward 
God. If, as a Catholic writer, Mauriac creates not virtuous char- 
acters but sinners, he does so because it is in these sinners that he 
can best show the merit of Grace. Although he does not share 
Gide’s contention that good literature cannot be made out of fine 
sentiments and that the worse the characters the better the book, 
he nevertheless maintains that it is not easy to make good litera- 
ture with good sentiments only. Moreover, in the world of reality 
one does not find beautiful souls in the pure state; these are to 
be found only in novels, so Mauriac assures us, and most often in 
poor novels. 

But, he asks, must one then stop writing, even if one feels 
that literary creation is as natural to one as breathing? Perhaps 
someone, somewhere, he says, knows a way in which a conscien- 
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tious novelist can escape from these three choices: either chang- 
ing the object of his observation, or falsifying life, or running 
the risk of spreading scandal and misery. If the novelist but 
busy himself with his personal purification will nothing harmful 
then emerge from his mind? But the practice of superhuman 
virtue is no easier for a novelist than for other men. ‘Then 
should a deeply religious man not refrain from writing novels? 
And so although as we have already seen, Mauriac says that one 
can serve both God and Mammon, when Mammon requires one 
to write novels, he seems nevertheless to have found for this 
problem no solution satisfactory both to his religious and his 
esthetic probity. 


II 


Mauriac’s first novel, L? Enrant Cuarce pe CHaINes, written 
in 1913, has as its central figure a young man torn between in- 
tellectualism, sensuality, and a rather vague humanitarianism; 
La Rose Pretexte, which appeared a year later, is the largely 
autobiographical story of an adolescent caught in the struggle 
between natural instincts and religious conscience; in La CHair ET 
LE SANG, published in 1920, he portrays a set of emotionless young 
people, without ideals, suffering from tedium vitae; in PRESEANCES 
he satirizes the rigid and to him ridiculous social hierarchies of 
his native city, Bordeaux. Although in most of these early novels 
Mauriac’s preoccupation with the conflict between Christian 
teachings and human love is clearly visible, one does not feel in 
them the unifying and invigorating force of a religious faith com- 
pletely supported by doctrine. His faith, as he himself admits, 
was still too much a matter of feeling and not enough a matter 
of thought and was still insufficiently developed dialectically. One 
notices also a peculiarly retarded immaturity of literary method 
and technique. 

But Le Batser au LEPREUx, which came out in 1922, is clearly 
inspired by a mature and serene catholicism and is well-nigh 
flawless as a novel. The two main characters are engaged in a 
struggle which, never openly described but only suggested, ac- 
cording to a technique which Mauriac employs in several novels 
with the surest skill, is one marked by compassion and self-sac- 
rifice on both sides. It was this novel which first brought Maur- 
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iac wide public recognition. In Genrrrix, a story of selfish, dom- 
ineering mother love, the question posed is that of the identity of 
any human love, no matter how insensate it may be or how evil 
in its effects, with divine love. LE Desert pe L’amour is a desolate 
picture of a husband and wife living completely isolated from 
each other spiritually, of a father and son unable to reach each 
other and of the love of both father and son for the same dull 
woman. The tragedy of the heroine of THeres—e Desqueyroux 
is that of an intellectually superior woman who, having for the 
most paltry reasons married an utterly uninteresting man, finds 
herself unable to face the boredom into which she has stepped 
with open eyes and who attempts to murder her husband, without 
ever understanding very clearly what had prompted her to com- 
mit this crime. CE QUI ETAIT PERDU, written in 1930, shows evi- 
dence of a still greater elimination than in the earlier novels of 
what Mauriac calls the connivance of the artist with the evil in- 
herent in his characters; in this novel sin is represented as being 
no insurmountable obstacle to salvation, provided the sinner has 
received the greatest of all the blessings of Grace, that of recog- 
nizing his sinfullness. In Le Noeup pe viperes Mauriac’s mas- 
tery over both subject matter and method is complete. This 
novel, based on his idea that we know not what we love, is the 
story of an old man whose whole thought is directed towards 
disinheriting his family in revenge for his realization that they 
have never loved him, and who discovers too late that neither 
his fortune nor his revenge mean anything to him and that in 
reality he has all his life been hungry for love. 


Ill 


Mauriac says that the two novelists who have influenced him 
most are Balzac and Dostoiewsky. One can indeed see that he 
has attempted to combine in his novels the rational orderliness 
of the Latin races, as far as the external features—plot construc- 
tion, facts and details—are concerned, with the psychological com- 
plexity and the importance attributed to the subconscious which 
characterize the work of the Russian novelist. These two methods 
he has fused for the purpose of creating characters which, as 
he says, shall be both coordinated and contradictory, coordinated 
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as are the characters of Balzac by the unity resulting from some 
dominating passion, but whose actions are at the same time 
motivated by the unsuspected and incoherent dictates of the 
subconscious and are most often to be explained by some unknown 
fatality. No writer, Mauriac says, who has really understood 
the method of Dostoiewsky can ever be satisfied with the tradi- 
tional formulae of the French psychological novel, in which hu- 
man beings are designed and outlined in orderly fashion just as 
nature is at Versailles. 

In following these methods, Mauriac has been confronted with 
another difficulty, that of fixing and immobilizing movement and 
duration, which in reality can never be isolated or arrested, and 
of giving clear-cut outlines to feeling and to passion, which are 
in essence uncertain and are constantly changing. He feels too that 
although most often the characters in a novel speak and act ration- 
ally, according to a certain logic, the subconscious is the essen- 
tial part of our being, that most of our acts have motives of which 
we ourselves are unaware and that the human logic which most 
often governs the fate of characters in a novel has nothing to 
do with the obscure laws of real life. This apparently insoluble 
difficulty does not mean, however, Mauriac points out, that a 
novelist must give up entirely the attempt to create life; for, 
although the novelist can never attain complete truth in all its 
complexity, he can nevertheless reach certain aspects of truth. 

And yet Mauriac is convinced that, as a literary form, the 
novel has reached an impasse. For there is this further difficulty, 
that the most realistic novel is false in that the characters most 
often express themselves more or less articulately, that they put 
into words, along with much that is trivial, all that is of most 
profound significance concerning them, whereas in even the 
stormiest lives words actually count very little; the dramas of 
real life are most often played out in silence. In real life, so 
Mauriac tells us, Tristan and Isolde talk about the weather and 
Isolde inquires whether the coffee is strong enough. He then 
goes on to the discouraging conclusion that a novel written in 
perfect conformity to life would consist only of a series of hyphens 
and dashes. Let us hope that Monsieur Mauriac will not carry 
out this idea to its logical conclusion. 

In spite of his conviction that the study of individual man with 
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the end in view of effecting moral and spiritual amelioration 
should be the novelist’s sole purpose, it is nevertheless regrettable 
that there is in Mauriac’s novels so little concern with social 
problems of any kind. For even though we agree with him that 
the novelist’s goal is the knowledge of man, it still remains true 
that most men do not and cannot live alone, materially or spirit- 
ually, as do the majority of Mauriac’s characters. Although few 
of them are rich there is scarcely one of them that has to work 
for his living. None of them has any interest in social problems, 
and indeed few of them are interested in anything external to 
themselves. Few of them know real sorrow, that which is im- 
posed upon us from without. One has the feeling that if these 
wretched beings had more to do they would be less miserable, 
that many of their difficulties would be solved and that they 
would lead better lives, which is just what Mauriac himself would 
wish for them. But, since they are not obliged to toil and since 
mone of them has humanitarian interests, their entire time is 
theirs to brood upon their unhappiness and to follow the drive 
of their evil passions. To a criticism made by Pierre Hamp that 
his characters live in a social as well as in a moral desert, Maur- 
iac replied that the novelist’s concern is with man as such, not 
with man in his economic or social function, and that in fact real 
life begins only where work leaves off. One is not obliged to 
agree with Mauriac here. 

The question can be raised also whether, for the average read- 
er, the Christian purpose of Mauriac’s novels is sufficiently 
clear. It must be said at once that although evil and sin are the 
sole object of his scrutiny, there is not a word or a situation in 
any of his novels which is in any way morally unsettling. It is 
true that a young man once wrote to him that after reading 
Genitrix, a sombre story of dominating mother love, he had 
almost killed his grandmother, so much did the old lady resemble 
Mme. Cazenave. But this case we can assume to be exceptional. 
Indeed it is just this purity of style and of detail which enables 
Mauriac to create sinners who have no dangerous charm what- 
ever for the reader. But merely not to offend or to corrupt is not 
his chief concern. His novels must, as he has so often said, serve 
a Christian purpose. This purpose is there, of course, and may be 
seen by a clear-thinking reader, particularly if he reads between 
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the lines. But it is only implicit and is seldom expressed. One 
may conclude for oneself that if all Mauriac’s characters live in 
a desert of one kind or another—the desert of love, or of sloth, 
or of bourgeois orthodoxy, or of spiritual isolation—the reason is 
that the action of Grace is absent in them and because what should 
be love of God is turned into purely human and even sinful 
channels. But this is not necessarily the conclusion that might 
be drawn by a reader unacquainted with Mauriac. 

Now in his middle fifties, Mauriac, had the civilized world not 
collapsed pretty completely, would probably have continued to 
be one of his country’s most respected living writers. His novels 
had reached that equilibrium between moral function and artistic 
form which only a writer of the first order can effect. They are 
sombre, but they are not pessimistic. His study of man has led 
him more and more to the certainty that there is at least a spark 
of goodness in the most abject creature and that there is some- 
thing saveable in every sinner. There runs through all his work, 
like a leit motif, warm compassion for souls that have been warped 
by a godless, purely materialistic middle-class formalism. But 
what is most characteristic of Mauriac is perhaps the clarity of 
his moral and intellectual vision. “Lucidity,” he once wrote, “is 
the virtue of the saints; they despise themselves because they see 
themselves as they are.” 


by Ruth Zumbrunnen Deats 


POETRY FOR THE POPULACE 


TRENDS IN PoETIC THOUGHT IN AMERICAN 
PoPpuLAR MaGAZINES 


HAT kind of people are we Americans? What do we 

think about and what are our main interests? How do 
we in the South get acquainted with the rest of us in the North? 
How do we on the Atlantic coast exchange ideas with those of 
us on the Pacific sea-border? One way of determining at least 
partial answers to these questions is to examine the trends of our 
thought-patterns. That is a big order, for think of all the many 
ways in which we speak our minds—novels, short stories, plays, 
songs, poetry, newspapers, magazines, radio, personal letters, fam- 
ily discussions, sermons, photography—on and on the list goes. 
Some of these media are confined to a small group of personal 
relationships; others reach across the nation. 

We attempt to understand the Americans of generations who 
have preceded us; we try to discover their thought-patterns 
through the writings of their day. Are we to be judged—or can 
we judge ourselves—by our own output today? Should we not 
be making some attempt to analyze ourselves at present, to dis- 
cover where we are and in what directions our minds are moving? 

This present article is one start. It has limits—dealing with 
one of the smaller media of expression—the poetry printed in 
those American magazines which are read by many thousands 
and sometimes millions of people across the nation. Such poetry 
is a minority voice not to be overlooked because it is an important 
part in the total whole of what America thinks about. 

This article is concerned with the poetry found in certain of the 
more popular current magazines published in the United States. 
Those selected were the following: American Macazine, Goop 
Housexeepinc, Hoiiann’s, Lapies’ Home Journat, McCatv’s 
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Macazine, Repsoox Magazine, THe Saturpay Eveninc Post, 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

The absence of certain widely circulated magazines, such as 
Co..ier’s, CosmMopouiTan, and Lire is explained by the fact that 
they rarely or never print poetry. Specialized magazines are ex- 
cluded even though some of them—e.g., Better Homes anp Gar- 
pens and Cup Lire—have fairly large circulations and contain 
poetry. Furthermore, certain more literary monthlies and quar- 
terlies were omitted on the basis that they are not the reading 
matter of America’s millions. 

The study including 473 poems begins with the March, 1938, 
issues and runs through those of August, 1939. The original pur- 
pose was to extend this study over a two year period. But with 
the outbreak of warfare in Europe in September, 1939, it was lim- 
ited to the eighteen months preceding the actual beginning of hos- 
tilities because poetry, along with the whole range of magazine 
material, would likely show a change in attitude and intent. 


I. 


There are in America today certain groups which are intensely 
interested in poetry—both traditional and experimental. About 
sixty-five poetry magazines are published regularly in the United 
States; numerous study clubs give their time and thought to the 
study and enjoyment of poetry; special poetry courses are of- 
fered in colleges and universities. But what of the large num- 
bers of people who have neither an opportunity nor a desire to 
join such groups? How are they to be reached? No volume of 
poetry by Frost, MacLeish, or other recognized American poets, 
enjoys a large enough circulation to be said to reach the great 
masses of American people. Few newspapers have many readers 
outside of the cities in which they are published. But there is 
one member of the press family which is qualified on the basis of 
circulation for representing the taste of large numbers of people— 
the unspecialized magazine with a national, or at least a wide, gen- 
eral circulation. 

Magazines have become an integral part of our life. Homes, 
boarding houses, college dormitories, libraries, camps, prisons, hos- 
pitals—wherever people are, they must have their magazines. It 
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is readily recognized also that the types of magazines vary almost 
as much as the types of people who read them. There are sci- 
entific, political, religious, scholastic, fictional, pictorial, and nu- 
merous others. 

There are, however, certain magazines which are not special- 
ized but whose general aim is to appeal to the many interests of 
present-day Americans, to appeal to whole groups as well as to 
individuals. When such magazines develop a wide enough cir- 
culation, they become a measuring stick of public taste. Editors 
of some of the widely circulating magazines have felt that poetry 
is one of the essentials to be included in their balanced offering 
to the public. Such magazines afford, then, a barometer to the 
national taste and reaction to poetry in America. 

But the editors are faced with the problem of judging what 
poetry their readers will want. It stands to reason that generally 
people read what they like. Present-day editors know that; there- 
fore, in order to “sell” their magazines, the literature which they 
put into their publications is written to please the reader’s taste. 
There is just enough of the new and different to appease the de- 
sire for variety but not enough to disturb the reader by breaking 
his moorings with what he already knows and accepts. Any mold- 
ing of thought and cultural taste is thus carried on quietly and 
gradually. As editors make up their copy to suit the desires of 
their readers, so the poets who write for these magazines compose 
their poetry with at least one eye on public taste. 


II. 


What makes poetry is, after all, not the basic tools of rime and 
meter which poets use but the thoughts and moods projected 
through the use of those tools. The types of poetry appearing in 
these magazines indicate to some extent the playful, passive, often 
idealistic, American point of view. Absent are the bitter satires 
of the early eighteenth century, attacking both individuals and in- 
stitutions; absent is the extreme melancholy of the Graveyard 
poets; absent is the pessimism and doubt of the Victorian Age. 
Furthermore, there are no deep philosophical poems, no long 
narratives, no dramas in verse. Whatever little satire appears 
is made gently and good-humoredly; whatever more serious and 
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meditative poetry there is avoids melancholia and unmitigated 
pessimism; serious philosophical matters do not evoke poetic ef- 
forts. With the vast changes in the political world due to the 
present warfare in Europe and the Orient, the poetry of the im- 
mediate present and future may shcw a change in thought trends, 
especially if America’s security becomes more alarmingly threat- 
ened. 

The thought-matter of these magazine poems reflects an optimis- 
iic, hopeful outlook on life. ‘There is joy in living and in pointing 
out the beautiful to others. Much of the poetry is light-hearted— 
not necessarily frivolous but gay and zestful. Of course, there 
are some poems of a more serious and thoughtful nature, but they 
are not confusing nor heavily depressing. 

The urge to share with others a picture of Spring beauty, a 
scene of industrial clamor, a visit to an old attic, to tell of one’s 
surroundings, either real or imaginary, to record tiie emotional 
satisfaction of a scene of evening serenity—such an urge finds ex- 
pression through the medium of description. From 1800 until 
recently nature has probably been the source for most descriptive 
poetry. That nature descriptions are still popular both with mag- 
azine poets and their readers is evidenced by the great number of 
nature poems. Nature descriptions do not, however, exhaust the 
field. Rural-life, festivals, trains, kitchens, houses, airplanes, 
roads, and numerous other subjects—some old, some new—are 
alike part of descriptive poetry. There are no examples of pure 
description; the poets are not content to make an adequate de- 
scription and leave it to make whatever impression it will on the 
reader. The writers prefer either to make their own application 
of the scene to man’s everyday life, to moralize a bit, or to draw 
a comparison of some sort. 

A type of poetry which at times seems to be a by-product of 
descriptive poetry—that is, as far as concerns the mind-pictures 
created for the reader by the poet—is the imagistic. Some of the 
imagistic poems in these magazines are examples of careful de- 
sign and intricate, delicate wording, while others are marred by 
confusion of images and a language-lack which causes them to 
extend aimlessly. Some of the images rise inspired by the natural 
scene—a summer dusk, a dogwood trail, the evening tide, harbor 
lights; love becomes a tiny bird sheltered in one’s hand for pro- 
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tection from the hawk; a sinner sees the rain as a slanting road- 
way to the heavenly plane from a sinful earth; mother love is 
joy and peace and rest, 
Bright as green wave’s shining silver crest, 
And soft as sunset’s glow from out of the west.? 

Much of the magazine verse is “light” but not in the sense in 
which the term is applied to the work of Austin Dobson and Rob- 
ert Herrick. The light verse of these American magazines is 
characterized neither by sophistication nor by assumed familiar- 
ity with alien scenes and languages; rather it deals with ordinary 
domestic situations and affairs of the entertainment world. A 
child disappears and can be found nowhere, not even in the cup- 
board. Sambo on his knees told de Lawd not to bother about 
Sambo during the day; but came a storm and Sambo said, 

O Lawd, I spec’ 
You better stay right wid yo’ chile!* 
One poet warns that American Hollywood actresses had best look 
to their laurels 
Lest America’s Sweetheart should seem at a glance 
A rose of old England, a lily of France? 

Catching the trend of interest in local color effects, current mag- 
azines have given impetus to the movement through the publica- 
tion of local color articles and stories. But magazine poets seem 
to prefer the general theme to the local color one, for only isolated 
examples of local color poetry are found throughout these mag- 
azines. From time to time appear homely little verses about piney- 
woods characters. But although the poems are about humble peo- 
ple and written in “the language of the folk”, they have the marks 
of enduring poetry. Something of the everyday is drawn to the 
words of the central figure—a lowly, wise-cracking philosopher. 
Other local color characters appear—the Georgia cracker, the 
mountain maid, the Negro mammy. Local color settings center 
interest in pioneering days in Nevada, early days in Santa Fe, 
Quaker Hill, and New York’s Broadway. 


*By June Kelley, “Mother Love,” Goon Housexeertnc, May, 1939, p. 162. 
*By Evantha Caldwell, “Sambo’s Prayers,’ THe Sarurpay Eveninc Post, 


May 20, 1939, Pp. 93. 
*By Phyllis McGinley, “Open Letter to a Movie Star,” Repsoox Macazine, 


March, 1938, p. 5. 
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In observing these types of poetry, one has his attention drawn 
by the conspicuous absence of two such important types as lyric 
and narrative. The poetry of these magazines lacks the singing 
quality of pure lyrical poetry. Not more than a half-dozen of all 
the poems may bé said to be true lyrics. Of course, when con- 
sidered in the broadest meaning, the term lyric would cover a vast 
majority of these magazine poems in contrast with the absence 
of epic, dramatic, and narrative verse; but when considered in 
the limited sense of a song, the lyric is practically non-existent in 
modern magazine verse. 

The same marked absence of lyrical poetry is also true of nar- 
rative poetry. Only four or five poems appear with narrative ele- 
ments. This absence is a practical one. Quite naturally, nar- 
rative poetry demands greater length than the types of poems 
found in these magazines. In no instance does one poem require 
more than the space of one page. Furthermore, in some mag- 
azines, poetry is used as a “filler” and would necessarily have to 
be limited. Therefore, magazine poets are hindered in several 
mechanical ways from producing real narrative verse. 

But what of the various approaches and points of view used 
with these poems? One of the early impressions which creeps 
into the realization of the reader is that his reading and search for 
good poetry is impeded by the volume of sentimental verse. Sin- 
cere sentiment is lacking much of the time. Although most of 
the heavily sentimental poems are among the love-poems—espe- 
cially those about disappointed lovers—there is a note of senti- 
mentality even in many simpler themes. One poet goes into ec- 
stasies just on seeing the second robin of the spring. 

The psychological approach is attempted by several poets. Some 
of the poems about children psychologically reflect brief inter- 
ludes in a child’s life; other poems are examples of deeper and 
more subtle psychological probing as is found in a sonnet which 
lays bare the inner thoughts of one grieving for a loved one. 

Some of the poetry is meditative—as if the poet were thinking 
aloud and his thoughts fell in lines of poetry. One considers the 
time when angels’ songs may be heard on the air; another writes 
of weeping and bitterness growing from “sowings of error” and 
pride; still another realizes that a person has not lost his way as 
‘ong as his soul affirms that “there is a way”. 
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These three points of view—sentimental, psychological, and 
meditative—are certainly not inclusive, for many of the poems 
are mere observations or straight presentation cf a few facts. 
More than that, a specific poem may show a combination of these 
elements. 

In determining what themes are most often chosen by America’s 
poets, in discovering in what they and their readers are most 
vitally interested, in searching for the trends of American thought 
as evidenced by her magazine poetry—one can only begin by 
enumerating. Love poetry is by far the most explored subject, 
with the nature poems being a ciose favorite. Several other 
themes reappear often enough to distinguish them from the bulk 
of miscellaneous subjects. These other recurring themes are here 
listed in order of their popularity—rural-life, animals, the war- 
peace problem, children, prayers, domestic life, the span of life, 
and Jesus. Quite normally there is much overlapping of subject- 
matter, and many poems have to be classified under a “miscella- 
neous” heading. But the themes themselves do not seem out of 
the ordinary. One would be surprised if there had not been poems 
about lovers, children, home life, etc. Perhaps the only rather 
surprising fact is that the nature poems rank second in number. 
In an age of city-centered interests, program-emphasis, and the 
like, it is unexpected to find so many poets pausing to write of 
nature, 

A significant fact, however, seems not to be the themes which 
continually do reappear but rather the conspicuous absence of 
some topics which one might naturally expect. What of the vast 
industrial program, of Wall Street; what of voters and legisla- 
tures, of those on relief, of national and international figures whose 
lives influence the “American way of life”, of the army and navy; 
what of formal education, of concerts, movies, plays; what of 
death? Although some of these elements of American life are 
touched on or hinted at in occasional poems listed under miscel- 
laneous, the fact still remains that they are not considered—or 
perhaps have not yet been discovered—as fit subject-matter of 
poetry. 

Another conspicuous absence is that of themes coming largely 
or entirely from the fertility of imagination. Has the American 
poetic mind lost the appreciation of folklore, superstition, and 
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fantasy? Have we nothing to add to the haunting charm of Beo- 
wulfian heroes, and albatross’ cries, Arthurian knights and their 
ladies, the story of a Grecian urn? Perhaps American poets find 
such a wealth of subject-matter at hand that, they do nct fecl the 
need of searching their imaginations. Why write of castles peo- 
pled with stalwart warriors and beauteous ladies when the Amer- 
ican people know freedom and security such as those people never 
knew? Then, too, the American imagination has been tempered 
with a life of fullness (but with an unequal distribution of that 
fullness), of constant speed and rush, of social pressures from all 
sides. To flower in such a bed of heterogeneous soils, the imag- 
ination will need nourishment and care with which few poets will 
take the time to bother. 

In order to have, however, a more specific picture of what topics 
our American magazine poets are seemingly most interested in 
and of some of the many approaches, treatments, and interpreta- 
tions they make, let us turn to a running review of those themes 
which do most often occur in this magazine poetry. Only a few 
examples can be noted in passing, but these few will at least give 
the main outlines of the picture. 

It is only natural that romantic love, an experience of all normal 
individuals, should be the center of a great number of magazine 
poems. If one should object to the excessive number of love 
poems, he must look through the other pages of the magazines. 
The fiction, articles, even advertisements—all make use of the 
love theme. 

One poet sees love as a ship sent across the seas of time; an- 
other thinks of her sweetheart’s love as an armor which protects 
her heart from any dart, no matter how keen or venom-tipped. One 
lover seeks a “you” to be the final arc to his perfect circle while 
another finds the intangibility and mystery of time is irrelevant 
since he has discovered that 

I can measure time by you. You are the sun, 
And I the turning earth. There is no dawn 


Between us now. Nothing has come or gone, 
Ending and beginning there is none.‘ 


There are about a third as many poems about unhappy or false 


“By Mary Fanning Wickham, “Sonnets to Time,” Lapres’ Home Journat, 
November, 1938, p. 103. 
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lovers as those about happy ones. Some of the poets treat such 
a situation lightly and at times a bit satirically; many write sen- 
timentally; a few write blindly in their bewilderment. 

The nature poems are at times realistic, at other times roman- 
tic; some are easy-flowing, others strain for effect. Some of the 
mature poems seem to have come from a direct source of inspira- 
tion, from a poetic soul who has experienced a “something” which 
he wishes to share with others. 

Evening, sunrises, mountain laurel, a September afternoon, a 
lotus pool, a thrush’s nest, a pheasant, magnolia trees, flagstones, 
pine forests—all are the materials of which nature poems are 
woven. But how much more there is than just the descriptions! 
One poet sees the joys of the sunrise which Adam and Eve saw, 
but he also sees the joys of the sunset which they did not see. A 
magnolia tree holds within its leaves eternal summer. Out of a 
soliloquy involving a bird, a tree, and an hour’s ponderings comes 
the cry—“Would I had asked for roots instead of wings.” 

Often closely associated with nature poems are those dealing 
with the call of rural-life, a theme popular both for those who al- 
ready know the life of the farmlands and for those who wish to go 
there for new experiences. Rural roads, the winter crop for snow- 
plows; a man standing by his mill thinking of his sons who prob- 
ably no more will return—even during vacations; cycles of eco- 
nomic stress in farming country; relics in the barn from a fringed- 
topped buggy to a flat-tired roadster; chore time; the buying of a 
hill farm—such are some of the themes of rural-life poetry. Some 
of these topics are treated convincingly and realistically, but some 
readers may seriously wonder if a country youth really would say: 

That stars ray out in needles, splintered white, 
When blobs of snow fall down, and make a din, 
Of crystal jangling, delicate and bright.® 

Animals have been an appealing subject for English poetry 
from the days of the Old English Bestiary to John Masefieid’s 
Reynard the Fox. ‘That tradition is maintained by the poets writ- 
ing for these magazines. They have written most often of the 
dog, but there are also poems about other animals both domestic 


*By Patience Eden, “Gist of a Conversation With A Country Youth about 
a City Man,” Tue Sarurpay Evenine Post, March 5, 1938, p. 51. 
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and wild. One poet asks what man is great, wise, or true enough 
to stand a dog’s lifetime of worshipping. In a strange, almost 
surrealistic poem, a man wants a hound-dog, “a thin-red hound- 
dog”, to night-hunt coon. A fox tries to escape the redcoats and 
the pack; a donkey patiently carries his burden; a new born lamb 
stands safe among Indian sheep. But what of the following de- 
scription of a black cat! 
I like to watch the liquid muscles 
Flow along the fence, 


And lie in silken onyx folds 
In feminine opulence.® 


When examining poems about children, one finds some are de- 
scriptions of child-activities, others are written in child-language 
while still others have a psychological approach. A little girl skips 
and twirls to show off her new shoes; a little boy fights imaginary 
Indians in his tree-house. A child laughs and teases the old 
March wind because he cannot get inside the house; a lad goes 
walking with his dad— 

ag us two men together and we talk; 


e talk about the funny things we see— 
I talk to daddy and he taiks to me.” 


One poet thinks of the “first steps” a mother helps her child to 
take as first the learning to walk, then the guiding through other 
realms of life until the child can move forward alone. Another 
poet gives a surprise ending to a comparison between a young 
boy and a young bird— 

A bird on wing against a cloud-banked sky, 

A child with happy, running feet. . 


God halt the sound of other wings on high, . 
The steady tramp in every war-torn street? 


If peace is to come as a universal blessing, the educating process 
of creating a fundamental attitude and need for peace must follow 
a continuous program. Since these magazine poems were written, 
there has come a great upset in the world’s status quo. Even in 
this America has come the draft, the speeded up armament pro- 


J. Buchtenkirk, “Black Cat,” Lapres’ Home Journat, August, 
1938, 
Stevenson, “Six and Thirty,” Lapres’ Home Journat, July, 1939, 


Py Catherine E. Berry, “Comparison,” Hotianp’s, August, 1939, p. 42. 
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gram, a growing tension in the people. Such elements are ob- 
stacles to the groups who have a vision of the world community 
at peace. There may be a change in the poetry of the war years, 
but at the time preceding the beginning of the European War, the 
poets were joining in the immense undertaking of peace education. 
Only one of the poems dealing primarily with this problem is other 
than a direct appeal for peace. 

One poet presents dramatically the trust and pride felt on seeing 
marching feet going to war contrasted with the grief and scorn 
experienced on their return. Another adds the pathos of a mother 
who has seen through the illusion that she should be proud to have 
a son serve his country as a soldier. Another poet presses the 
poignant question of what need after all is fulfilled by martial 
strife. But one poet writes that we are breaking faith with those 
soldiers of 1917-18 whose bodies lie in Flanders Field. A thought- 
ful poet feels, however, that “there is no middle course to follow”: 

Either we stand with Christ in hell 
And His faith brevets our behavior; 


Or muffle the drum and drape the bell, 
And perish, Christian, with your Saviour! 


The prayer poems could each be pigeon-holed in other classifica- 
tions;‘ but since a number of poets chose to make their poems 
as prayers, those poems have been grouped together. The sub- 
jects vary all the way from a prayer for a new house to a prayer 
of thanksgiving. One poet is grateful for burdens and tasks and 
asks only for strength to bear them. A doctor prays, realizing 
that he is not working alone— 

And lend 
To me Your grace, that all my life may stand 
Unblemished, strong, nor built on changing sand, 


Securely wrought of all things good and true, 
A signpost that will point the way to You.” 


Some poems centering specifically in incidents of domestic life 
turn out to be rather humorous bits, while others fall among the 
psychological studies. One wife tells her husband on New Year’s 


*By Joseph Auslander, “Christmas Encyclical,’ Tue Sarurpay Eveninc 
Post, December 24, 1938, p. 32. 

*By Edith Tatum, “A Doctor’s Morning Prayer,’ Goon HousekeepPinG, June, 
1939, p. 88. 
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morning of his drunken mistakes of the night previous; another 
finds that man, the perfect being 

Ca k at length of plebiscites 

put alas he cannot remember a dinner party which has been the 
subject of conversation at home for days. A young girl rebels 
against the repression and ignorance of her rural family life; a 
Vermont auction breaks up a family homestead; a father and 
mother are very differently affected by storm clouds and thunder 


but 


Just then, a snake of lightning struck the sky, 
d someone small and frightened called their name; 
And as they turned in answer to that cry, 
look in both their eyes was much the same.™ 


Occasionally the reader comes across a poem which eludes any 
other classification than that of a “character portrait”. Just the 
titles themselves of some such poems suggest the characters por- 
trayed—“Herb Gatherer,” “Cracker Woman,” “The Village 
Idiot,” “The Crauch Woman” (Crauch is Gaelic for hill or moun- 
tain), “Widow,” and “Johnny Whistler,” who claims 


I can whistle down the leaves, I can whistle down the snow, 
I can whistle streams of honey when the wild pink roses blow.™ 


Though life is very real and earnest, magazine poets prefer 
writing of it figuratively rather than realistically. For one poet 
life is a skein which, although he is discouraged, he will continue 
to wind with patience. Another uses the old figure of the individ- 
ual being the weaver of the various threads which make up his 
life. But he has a new interpretation for his ending. 

T took a thread of pain and one of pity, 
And thought them somber colors till they lay 


Between the threads of scarlet and of silver, 
My tapestry is beautiful today.% 


uBy anes Dunn, “Perfection of Man,” Lapres’ Home Journat, June, 
1939, Pp. 50. 

“By Mary Elizabeth Counselman, “Vision,” Tue Saturoay Eveninc Post, 
July 30, 1938, p. 56. 

*By Dorothy Hope McCroden, “Johnny Whistler,” Tue Saturpay Eveninc 
Post, June 11, 1938, p. 30. 

4 Chesta Holt Fulmer, “The Weaver,” Goop Housexeerinc, January, 1939, 
p. 128, 
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Still another poet plays with the idea that life’s moments might 
be considered as a quilt which, after pieced together, might be laid 
away for bleaker days—“to warm us as we dream”.”* 

Most of the poems in tribute to Jesus appear in the magazine 
issues nearest the Easter season, though at least two are about 
His birth. An old shepherd retells the story of the star of Beth- 
lehem and of the wonder and awe of those who sat on the hills. 
Jesus serves a full ministry among simple fisher folk. The story 
of the night before and the dawn of Easter morning is pensive 
and quiet, omitting the storm recorded in the Biblical account. 
But the rest of the poems are not just retelling the much loved 
stories; the poets have thoughts on their hearts and consciences. 
One poet sees the parallel necessities of the bread of life and the 
bread which is the body of Christ. Another censures those who 
long ago did not help Him in His hour of pain, but the poet be- 
comes penitent with the thought that because of him 

Christ kneels alone sometimes in Calvary.”* 

The preceding paragraphs are only sketches of the interpreta- 
tions and uses made of the materials composing themes and sub- 
ject-matter which most often reappear in magazines in poetry 
form. What, now, of the many themes outside of these specific 
classifications? The number of themes listed under “miscellane- 
ous” is almost as great as the number of poems themselves. 
Everything is considered as a fit subject—from grocery store dis- 
plays to electric mixers, from vagabonds to pioneers, from buf- 
falo nickels to weathercocks, from country auctions to the burn- 
ing of Shanghai, from tribute to Amelia Earhart to the call of the 
rainbow’s end, from an almanac to music of coral shells, from 
songs of summer to instructions for making a willow whistle. 

These many and varied types and themes of poetry come from 
out the very core of American life, to which belong both the poets 
and the millions of readers of magazine verse. Most of the verses 
have “little” subjects—that is, they deal with matters of local and 
contemporary interest, with themes petty in scope, with surface 
emotions. They do not approach the nobility of eternal or uni- 


*By Edna Jones Martin, “Patchwork,” Goop Housexeerinc, September, 1938, 


p. 82. 
“New Calvary”, Goop Housexeepine, April 1939, page 216. 
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versal themes nor attempt the probing of deep-seated emotions. 

But may not these “little” subjects also be worthy of poetic 
expression? Maybe through such themes writers of today reach 
“closer home” to their readers. The poetry is written primarily 
for the readers of today, not for the generations of readers to 
come; it is for the vast numbers of American people throughout 
the nation, not just for the literary scholars and students of 
poetry; it is composed by many poetic voices, not by just the 
few who attempt publication of their own work. Not all of the 
poetry of these writers is good—far from it—but at least these 
poets are paving the way for possible great poetry in the future. 
They are keeping alive in a rather prosy age the spirit and flame 
of poetry; they will not let die the recognition and appreciation 
of poetic form and expression. But more than just preserving the 
poetic traditions of the past, these writers of magazine poetry are 
constructing a background made of present-day materials. Great 
poets need to have such a background before they can begin to 
build. There must first be good “little” poetry before the great 
poetry can begin to take shape. But the subject-matter and the 
general scope for the “great” American poetry are not yet clearly 
determined; there is much experimentation and background mak- 
ing still to be done. As America awaits the “great American 
novel,” so the awaits the great American epic. 


III. 


Though no single poem alone takes in all of America, these 
magazine poems as an aggregrate reflect countless phases of the 
great panorama of American life—the vast expanses of mountains, 
forests, lakes, and plains; farmlands settled with folk braving 
dust and forced auctions; cities teeming with peoples of all classes, 
races and creeds; school-rooms, office-buildings, theaters, and 
trains; children’s games, adolescent growing pains, visions of 
lovers; and how much else! It all adds up to a great body of 
poetry which rings patriotism without ever a mention of it. 

Of course, all of this magazine verse is not good poetry. Much 
is sentimental; much lacks adequate choice of words and phrases 
to fit the theme for which it is written; much is unpolished and 
rough-edged. Yet, taken as a whole, the magazine poetry offers a 
hopeful outlook for the future. 
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This is not extravagant or idle praise. There is enough poetry 
which can be genuinely labelled “good”; there is enough healthy 
experimentation going forward to prevent poetry decaying from 
static taste; there is enough interest on the part of two members 
of the poetry corporation—the magazine editor and the reader— 
to keep the third one—the poet—encouraged in his work. As he 
continues to write, the poet develops a fuller and more meaning- 
ful expression of his poetic nature. Meanwhile, the latent poetic 
appreciation of the readers is gradually stirred to fuller and deeper 
understanding. If the forward movement is not too disturbed by 
events in the political world, it is entirely possible that there lies 
ahead another period of poetic fame and achievement. 


by Sophronia Stekol 


THE FITTEST 


Primordial snail, in panic, dug 
Himself a hole where he could hide 
His succulent juices. When many a bug 
Perished, the snail was safe inside. 


And when primordial mud was gone, 
He twisted himself in wood to squat. 
The helpless snail lingered on 
When the dinosaur could not. 


The weak survive—the mighty fall, 
And eons hence, come wind or tide, 

The timid snail will dig and crawl 
When man is thoroughly petrified. 
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BONERS 
ScIENCE 
(Question): Is there any value in the idea of a locus? If so, 
suggest one good way to introduce the subject. 
(Answer): A locus might be used to illustrate symmetry in that 
its wings are the same and each side of its body 
alike. 
Orrstep’s ExperiMENT: If a person moves towards a source of 
sound, or vice versa, more sound is heard than ac- 
tually exists. 


A stalagmite is a structure that hangs upward in a cave. 


“Badland” is land which has been eroded until there is nothing 
remaining. 


Cosmetic geology is a study of the make-up of the earth. 

An antecedent stream is a stream which has been flowing through 
a mountain range before the mountain range was 
there. 


LiTeRATuRE AND LiFe IN GENERAL 


Gray’s Eutocy writTen 1n A Country CuurcHyarp is a great 
literary triumph. 


Burns lived at Kilmarnock in his favorite dwelling place, Tam 
Glen. 


Christopher Morley is a roads scholar. 
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DEFINITION OF HABEAS corPUS: Bigamy committed on the high 
seas. 


DEFINITION OF A FLAPPER: A college boy’s friend in sheep’s 
clothing. 


The campus is entirely surrounded on all sides with a few ex- 
ceptions. 


She murmured words of no distinction. 
She uttered a skull-raising scream. 


At the football game is nearly a quarter of a century of football 
enthusiasts. 


The touchdown was made amid loud and lustful cheering. 
I then topped my pie with harangue. 
My financé gave me a simply marvellous time. 


Although he is bald and grey-headed, I should say he was orig- 
inally a blond. 


VocaBULARY GROWTH 


Paul contracted NOSTALGIA from his brother. 
NOSTALGIA is the Indian chief. 
NOSTALGIA means pertaining to the nose. 


The soil must be very FUTILE. 


This is the picture of a FUTILE castle. 
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The farmer used YOKELS to plow with. 

The favorite boy was a regular PRINCE-NEZ. 

I'll meet you at the BIZARRE. 

An AESTHETIC is widely used in hospitals. 

The judge was short of STATUTE. 

Many hogs have died of CHOLER. 

After the trees were DISLIMNED they looked cold. 
The girl will INHERENT one million dollars. 

He has a SUPERFICIALITY complex. 


People in the United States are not given titles of IMMOBIL- 
ITY. 


The man SORDID the dishpan. 


In studying the functions of the human body, cerebellum and 
ANTEBELLUM are often used. 


His STERILE qualities made him a good minister. 
The EPICYCLE met every Tuesday evening in the church. 


Since his OBLITERATION has been corrected, he has been do- 
ing fine. 
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DARK INSCRUTABLE WORKMANSHIP 


PoETRY FOR GROWN PEOPLE 


AN should not dispute or assert, but whisper results to 

his Neighbor.” Let me say at the beginning that this 
is written for the reader of poetry, if he happens to stumble on 
it, and not for the poet. I am bold enough to think that poets 
long dead might understand and approve it, no matter how much 
they may have differed about theories of art and taste. But 
among those alive to read, many might disdain my idea of the 
use of poetry, some, at least, holding that poetry has no use, 
and need have no meaning. However odd it may seem to them, 
most readers of poetry are not likely to agree with the contention 
that poetry has no use and no meaning; and this is well for the 
poets. 

When one remembers how often poetry has been abused, one 
is almost persuaded to accept this new critical canon, unknown 
to Aristotle and to Arnold, that poetry is to have no use and no 
meaning. Poetry has often been a staff in the hands of Stupid- 
ity. Have we not seen man working for the ox, and unwilling 
angels at their tasks in Hell? Poetry might better remain for- 
ever suspended in mid air, like Mahomet’s sarcophagus between 
the magnets, than be hauled down to earth, its precious metal 
debased and made into something else by the moralist, the ideol- 
ogist, or the dullard. We know what happened to philosophy 
when Socrates brought it to earth; it became no more than prag- 
matism and empiricism. 

Poetry has a use, however; not a corporate use, and not, to be 
sure, one that can be learned and applied. But we can under- 
stand when poetry has been useful to us. Its highest use, we 
realize, has been to increase the intensity of our consciousness. 
This it has done by making us aware of our own nature. What 
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might have been the little, nameless, unremembered acts of life 
become known for what they were: kindness and love, or weak- 
ness and fear. We understand motives and value, as well as 
actions and ideas; and our impulses, even our purposes, are 
translated into their meaning. We recognize an action for what 
it is: duplicity, evasion, self-deceit; the stuff and substance of 
life. We see the weight of our own intentions, and what they 
carry of importance to ourselves unknown to others. We see 
what we have of weakness or reserve, of sensitiveness and com- 
passion. Until we know ourselves we have no means by which 
to know the world; our purposes are all unconsciously ulterior, 
and our judgments unsound and untrue. We are like a child or 
an ill-natured yokel with a dangerous weapon. Possessed of self- 
knowledge, we see at last what is sincere and what is undisclosed; 
we smile at the unconscious and become attentive before the 
considered. By making us aware of ourselves, and so of the 
world, poetry increases the intensity of our consciousness, which 
is, as Wordsworth has said, “the highest bliss that flesh can 
know.” For the reality of life must lie in consciousness; it can- 
not be elsewhere. 

“But,” some modern poet might say, “you do not understand 
my purpose. I have no desire at all to make you aware of any- 
thing, or, in fact, to communicate anything to you”—at this 
point the urbane reader, as if aware of some mistake, might 
quietly say “I beg your pardon”; but the poet adds—“except the 
poem itself”. Unfortunately for the apologist who may hold 
this view, it must be remembered that poetry is printed in words; 
and words are symbols of ideas, emotions, feelings and value. I 
forbear to be as explicit as the chemist, but I think it may be said 
that these things cannot exist without relating themselves to others 
of their kind. “The poem itself” (that is, only the poem) might be 
communicated to a parrot, but hardly to a serious reader. The 
reader’s mind may be helped by the poem, but need hardly be 
limited or restricted by it. 

Whatever may have been the poet’s necessity or purpose in 
writing it, the poem comes to the reader with no strings attached. 
For the intelligent reader there is no mortmain in the realm of 
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poetry; in this realm, as everywhere, the dead are at the mercy 
of the living. The use the reader makes of poetry cannot be 
directed by a critical remote control. Our experience does not 
coincide exactly with the poet’s; and in the economy of art, even 
an austere craftsmanship cannot wholly limit or restrict the use 
of poetry. Its ultimate and permanent use lies in increasing the 
intensity of our consciousness; as Shelley has said, teaching the 
human heart the knowledge of itself. When he is indifferent to 
this, the poet may deal lightly with life, seeking only to pleasure 
his readers. When he is unable to comprehend this, being himself 
limited or immature, the poet is likely to put his art to a low 
utility. Instead of helping the individual, he attempts to serve 
society by confirming or modifying accepted values and conven- 
tions. He becomes propagandist or protagonist. The class, the 
system, the idea, all are buttressed or undermined by his work. 

The school of no use is in part a protest against the misuse of 
poetry. To avoid being lumped with mediocrity, the modern 
poet has sometimes cleverly disengaged from his poem what is 
comprehensible and communicable, leaving only what is private. 
Sometimes like a gleeful or a petulant child he exclaims, “I won’t 
tell you what I have in my box!” until we coax or bribe him, and 
discover—nothing. He derides the doctrine of “Art for Art’s 
Sake”—of which he is perhaps the unconscious apologist—but 
avidly desires a disciplina arcani, in which the poet-priest may 
sometimes descend to reveal to the reader the reader’s own stu- 
pidity and unworthiness. 

The good poet, says Mr. T. S. Eliot, is always “amalgamating 
disparate experience; the ordinary man’s experience is chaotic, 
irregular, fragmentary.” As a matter of fact, that is what the 
mature reader of poetry is always doing; that is why he reads 
poetry; that is why he cannot read it without relating it to some- 
thing else. The serious reader may even reflect that the experi- 
ence of many poets, too, has been chaotic, irregular, fragmentary; 
perhaps even more so than that of the reader who knows how to 
use poetry. Mr. Eliot is not the first to note that man’s experi- 
ence is chaotic, irregular, fragmentary. Aristotle was aware of 
it. “Infinitely various are the incidents in a man’s life that 
cannot be reduced to unity”, he says in the Poetics. Aristotle 
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was not speaking of ordinary men, but of all men. John Viscount 
Morley has pointed out that “organic unity of character” is the 
final consummation of all human growth and improvement. And 
Wordsworth, too, was aware of the complexity of human experi- 


ence: 


Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 
Like harmony in music; there is a dark 
Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 
Discordant elements . . . 

Did Wordsworth understand better than Aristotle the use of 
poetry? The wonder is not that the ancients were aware of the 
baffling complexity of human experience, but that the modern 
poet-critic should decry the use of poetry to comprehend it. 

What poetry is, and how it is made; whether, as Dr. Johnson 
thought, “the relish of the Muse consists in rhyme”; whether 
the metaphor is “for ornament” or is organic; these matters are to 
be thought of as disputes between different kinds of paganism, not 
to be taken as arguments between the true believer and the in- 
fidel. What in a luxurious mind is a source of pleasure becomes, 
for the poet-critic of narrow sympathies, an occasion for dog- 
matism and invective. In their attacks on poetry not to their 
liking, many critics have forgotten or ignored a simple and funda- 
mental truth, well expressed by Mr. John Erskine: “the emo- 
tional substance of literature must become a personal and con- 
scious possession of the reader before the discussion of technique 
can be profitable.” 

It is true, as Mr. Eliot says, that “the poem has its own ex- 
istence, apart from us; it was there before us and will endure 
after us.” Keats has expressed this idea with telling effect in his 
odes. And it is pleasant to think of the poem as Robert Bridges 
thought of the masterpieces of music and painting, thrown aside 
once 

for man’s regard or disregard; 

things supreme in themselves, eternal, unnumber’d 

in the unexplored necessities of Life and Love. 
But the poetry we “regard” is poetry that helps us to order our 
consciousness, “to amalgamate disparate experience”. Santayana 
is quite right in saying that out only profit in possessing great 
works of literature “lies in what they can help us become. 
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In themselves, as feats performed by their authors, they would 
have forfeited none of their truth or greatness if they had 
perished before our day. We can neither take away from nor 
add to their past value or inherent dignity. It is only they, 
in so far as they are appropiate food and not poison for us, that 
can add to the present value and dignity of our minds. 

Much of what we do out of our own nature we do in the dark. 
To say “I have been a priest for twenty years” is quite different 
from saying “I shall be ordained as a priest.” Young people, 
especially, are often unaware of the meaning and implications 
of their emotions. The appetites lead to unexpected illumina- 
tions. Experience, according to Coleridge, is like the stern light 
of a ship; it illuminates only what has been passed. The value 
of experience, then, would seem to lie not in giving us a light to 
go by, but in giving meaning to life. Santayana’s depressing 
aphorism, “Whoever cannot remember the past. is condemned to 
repeat it,” is somewhat utilitarian and particular in its applica- 
tion. It is only a more philosophical way of saying “The burnt 
child should dread the fire.” Even an animal may learn to de- 
sist fré6m doing something for which it is beaten. This sort of 
lesson is desirable, no doubt; but it is hardly significant enough 
to be called experience, which is a more complex matter than 
merely remembering the errors of the past. 


Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 
The motion of a muscle—this way or that— 
Tis done, and in the after-vacancy 
We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed. 
To have experience, then, is to have a consciousness of the mean- 
ing of our actions. And to inform the after-vacancy by making 
us aware of their meaning is for the mature reader the highest 
use of poetry. 

This is not the purpose of the “practical will”, which, as Mr. 
Allen Tate has said, “looks from explanation to action”. On 
the contrary, this purpose is achieved by looking from action 
to explanation. This is not to make of literature an Ivory Tower. 
Literature is not business, marriage, or war. But it intensifies 
consciousness, which alone can give meaning; and meaning is 
no Ivory Tower. In the country of no meaning, men move as in 
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a dream, ignorant of the road on which they travel, suddenly 
astonished and terrified to make their exit through unguessed 
gates. Milton lived in no Ivory Tower; yet Milton had not 
ordered his life nor understood its meaning until he wrote Para- 
pisE Lost. Wordsworth’s experience, and some of our own, is 
more intense because of the Pretupe. In the dark of our own 
day, Robert Bridges has informed the after vacancy of his 
own life, and of many other man, with the TesTaMENT OF 
Beauty. Literature, it may be said somewhat lightly, is not like 
a map or a chart; rather it is like the photographs we bring 
home from our voyage. 

When one is young the profit in literature may well seem to 
lie in giving us a light to go by. Literature seems to look from 
explanation to action. The youthful reader of Byron dreams of 
getting himself smuggled into the Sultan’s harem. The light of 
experience and the body of literature alike lie ahead. This is 
the reason, perhaps, that the utilitarian aspects of literature ap- 
peal most strongly to youthful readers. Lacking self-knowledge, 
and the equilibrium that follows self-knowledge, they grasp at 
what is objective. They seek a pattern to explain other people, 
and feel no need to explain themselves. They endeavour to 
understand the world, “not their experience of the world.” They 
do not wonder at themselves like men betrayed, for the after- 
vacancy does not exist. 

Our admiration for a poem which looks from explanation to 
action is undermined and weakened when the action is followed 
by a sense of vacancy. When poetry falls from us, when it 
ceases to have value for us, the reason is most likely that it is 
no longer a suitable instrument to interpret our experience. It 
does not enable us to indulge our double consciousness. It does 
not inform the after-vacancy; rather it makes us more aware of 
the former emptiness of our life. At one time it expressed just 
what we thought and just what we felt; but what we thought and 
felt was already changing. Our life was like a floating island, not 
the secure rock of self-awareness. 

Mr. Cleanth Brooks and Mr. Robert Penn Warren have at- 
tempted to show the youthful reader whv Campion’s “Blame Not 
My Cheeks” is a better poem than Shelley’s “Indian Serenade.” 
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Let me quote Campion’s poem, assuming it to be somewhat less 
well known than Shelley’s: 

Blame not my cheeks, though pale with love they be; 

The kindly heat unto my heart is flown, 

To cherish it that is dismaid by thee, 

Who art so cruel and unsteadfast grown: 

For nature, called for by distressed hearts, 

Neglects and quite forsakes the outward parts. 

But they whose cheeks with careless blood are stained, 

Nurse not one spark of love within their hearts, 

And, when they woo, they speak with passion feigned, 

For their fat love lies in their outward parts: 

But in their breasts, where love his court should hold, 

Poor Cupid sits and blows his nails for cold. 
What these critics have shown is that a man mature enough to 
understand “careless blood” and “fat loves” would be ridiculous 
to feel like an adolescant. Shelley was ridiculous, if you will. The 
“Indian Serenade” would bore Don Juan. Already it will not 
do for Romeo. Romeo when he is alone does not merely moon 
and soliloquize; he schemes. On the other hand, they have not 
shown that a boy of sixteen or seventeen is to be patronized 
because he is more concerned with his own emotions than with 
the problems of careless blood and fat loves. It would be just 
as reasonable to reproach him for not being concerned with the 
Book or Jos or with Yeats’ “Sailing to Byzantium.” 

A poem is of ephemeral utility, then, when it is the “verbal 
equivalent” for transitory states of thought and being. To admire 
the poem after it ceases to express “just what we feel” is an 
index of immaturity and poor critical judgment. This is not to 
say that such poems are not to be admired; it merely explains 
who may admire and use them without self-deception. 

We can, of course, make valid use of poetry in trying to under- 
stand ourselves even while we are on the move. Some people 
get caught in the shimmering skein of this poetry, but it is re- 
lated to what is transitory, and sinks beneath us as we grow. “The 
way to perfection is through a series of disgusts”; and each 
wave of disgust overwhelms some passion, some idea, some poem 
we now disdain. What is called “poetic experience” stands in 
the way of experience; experience waits on the rapture, and in- 
forms the vacancy. The poetry cherished by mature people 
is poetry that “plunges into our past, and revels there.” It is 
the poetry that can give us, in Wordsworth’s fine phrase, “end- 
less occupation for the soul.” 


i 


sy George Scarbrough 


FOR AN APPEASING OF HUNGER 


In the first place then, apples were the urge 
Upon his soul and on those hearts of ours, 

His hungry seven, little yet to have a soul. 

He felt no wet remorse against the mountain, 
No fear against the sky’s feet on his shoulders, 
Though we went wild behind in the mist, 

Too little yet to have a soul, our hearts afraid. 


The apples were not ours. We knew and said it, 
Keeping the wet voice low for our wet ears, 
Seven hungry pillars of his house, mist-muted, 
Afraid of being caught but not by God. 

The mist was close, but eye-envisioned apples 
Hung red in minds projected where his back, 
Straight up as smoke, was mist of other color 


Than what concealed what moisture was not mist 
Upon our lips, uneasy child’s desiring. 

Quiet the steps under the unowned trees, 

Under the man who climbed the desperate mist, 
Carefully, without sound, foot over hand and upward, 
And pierced the sky, illicitly defying 

The god of apples and the apple’s God. 


In the first place then, apples were the urge 
Upon his soul and on those hearts of ours, 
His hungry seven, little yet to have a soul. 
He felt no wet remorse against the mountain, 
No fear against the sky’s feet on his shoulders, 
Though we went wild behind him in the mist, 
Too little yet to have a soul, our hearts afraid. 
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INTOLERABLE BURDEN 


Tue Eicuteentuep Century Bacxcrounp: Srupies oF THE IpEA oF NATURE IN 
THE THouGuT oF THE Periop. By Basil Willey. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 302 pp. Index. $3.25. 


Tue Maxine or THE Mopern Minp. A Survey or THE INTELLECTUAL Bacx- 
GROUND OF THE Present Ace. Revisep Eprrion. By John Herman Randall, 
Jr. Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Company. 696 pp. Index. $3.75. 
“Speaking broadly, we are confronted, on approaching the 

eighteenth century, with a steady decline in what has been called 
the tragic sense of life. We have gone on too long, it was felt, 
repeating that we are miserable offenders and that there is no 
health in us. We must change these notes to something more 
cheerful, something more befitting a polite and civilized age.” So 
writes Basil Willey near the beginning of his splendid book on the 
eighteenth century. One of the chief reasons for this decline— 
perhaps the chief one—was the rejection of the dark view of 
man held by historic, orthodox Christianity. No doubt the 
Baconian hope for the conquest of nature by man was also a 
factor. But it was also assumed, without sufficient warrant, that 
man would conquer himself and this meant the abolition of, if 
not the solution to, the ancient problem of man’s inhumanity to 
man. However, it is not necessary to establish priority of causes; 
the fact remains that the dark Christian view of life was being 
abandoned: “The supernatural,” declares Mr. Willey, “in both its 
divine and its diabolical forms was banished from Nature. But, 
if one may put it so, Satan was banished on harsher terms than 
his divine Antagonist.” 

This decline of the tragic view of life has been pointed out by 
historians before. Harold Laski, in Tue Rise or Liseraism, 
wrote: “One has only to compare the change of temper from the 
sermons of Bossuet to those of Massillon to see the degree to 
which the new spirit has triumphed. For there is as little rela- 
tion between Bossuet with his sense of a Providence whose awful 
decrees one may not dare to examine, of an agonizing mystery at 
the heart of the universe which it is not given to human beings to 
solve, and Massillon, with his sweet reasonableness, his desire to 
move the debate from the plane of dogma to that of ethics, as 
between the passionate mysticism of Donne, with his sense of a 
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god who is found in contrite agony, and the quiet, almost be- 
nevolent, precepts of Tillotson.” Carl Becker in his witty and ur- 
bane Tue Heaventy City or THE EigHTeentH Century Pui- 
LOsOPHERS has exposed the foibles of those men, revealing that 
they had not banished the Christian God nearly so resolutely as 
they believed. Mr. Willey analyzes both of these aspects of 
eighteenth century thought in detail; but the latter is perhaps the 
most interesting wherein he shows the tragic contradiction involved 
in abandoning the tragic view of life. 

As André Gide has said, the first thing the Devil does is to 
convince you that he does not exist. Refuse to recognize evil 
and you simply allow it to grow apace, unchecked. Behind the 
early optimism of the century there was a deep pessimism and by 
refusing to recognize it men simply became shallow; and the 
optimism became a facade for evil. In a chapter entitled “Cosmic 
Toryism”, Mr. Willey illustrates the pessimism of the early 
period. He points out that the way the concept of Nature was 
handled meant the glorification of things as they are and that “op- 
timism at this level. . . so far from being a facile or complacent 
creed, is admittedly almost impossibly hard to attain and can 
never be long sustained by flesh and blood.” He notes that for 
sensitive persons this produced “a sad earnestness, a fatigued 
endurance of an almost intolerable burden.” But as a conscious 
attitude this was not widespread and “in the early and middle 
years of the eighteenth century the wealthy and educated of 
Europe must have enjoyed almost the nearest approach to earthly 
felicity ever. known to man.” Mr. Willey adds that though 
generally speaking the creed of the times was not essentially a 
joyous or hopeful one, “it may well have suited the complacent 
and the shallow.” 

The chief intellectual ingredient in this Cosmic Toryism was 
Newtonian physics. Nature was viewed as static. As the subtitle 
of Willey’s book suggests (“Studies in the Idea of Nature in the 
Thought of the Period”) Nature was the keyword. But what 
had in Bacon’s time been a liberating concept had now become a 
restricting one, and this had to be destroyed before a new ex- 
pansiveness could become the fundamental attitude. If, as Pope 
said, “whatever is, is right”, then this must be the worst of all 
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possible worids precisely because nothing better is possible. Thus 
Voltaire was able to mock Leibnitz and the “optimism of accept- 
ance” gave way to the “optimism of progress”. 

It is at this point that the optimism we generally associate with 
the eighteenth century emerges. Mr. Willey is quick to point 
out the contradictions underlying this view. While no one would 
deny that these doctrines had a liberating effect in their time, the 
fruits of thinking in terms of mechanical progress and unqualified 
freedom still remain to plague us today. “The centuries following 
the Renaissance,” Willey declares, “liberated the acquisition im- 
pulses, also in the name of Nature, and severed economic ethics 
from control by any comprehensive conception of the ultimate 
purpose of human (not to say Christian) living.” 

The result of abandoning the dark Christian view of life with 
its emphasis on the Fall of Man, Original Sin, etc., was to create 
the illusion that all is well. Man is fundamentally good and altru- . 
istic; all that is necessary to make this apparent is to abolish cor- 
rupt institutions and allow him to return to Nature—i.e. to find his 
“true nature”. Or, if such a view be too naive, then what is 
required is that he be educated so as to develop his true nature. 
If both of these views are too unrealistic, then one can regard man 
as fundamentally selfish and egotistic and still be complacent 
about him because God or a deified Nature had provided a pre- 
established harmony which somehow coérdinates the activities of 
selfish individuals to bring harmony out of chaos. It is extremely 
doubtful if men can really believe any one of these doctrines. The 
upshot of trying to do so was that even “the optimism of progress” 
was riddled with a fundamental but unrecognized pessimism; and 
that the expansive, libertarian humanitarianism was at least unin- 
tentional window-dressing, whereas the real goods inside the 
shop were cynicism and a degrading view of human nature. To 
make such a judgment is not to deny the concrete achievements of 
the age; nor is it meant to include every individual. But subse- 
quent history has revealed that the concrete achievements of the 
age were not a pure boon to mankind; and this not because the 
achievements were finite and, therefore, imperfect, but because 
they contained positive evil. Atomic individualism is part of our 
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legacy from the eighteenth century; and such a way of life is 
not merely imperfect, it is demonic. 

It did not take long for exclusive nationalism to produce its 
own opposition. As Willey shows, Nature as Reason gave way 
to Nature as Feeling; Romanticism in its various forms dominated 
the close of the eighteenth century and the opening of the nine- 
teenth. In his reaction against Godwin, Wordsworth wrote THE 
Borperers which he did, Mr. Willey declares, “chiefly to show 
that the attempt to live by the naked reason, though it might be a 
noble aspiration, is apt to produce monsters rather than super- 
men.” Although this was not the immediate result and it did not 
come about exactly as he envisaged it, Wordsworth’s insight was 
sound. As in the parable, the evil spirit which, when it was gone 
out of a man—i.e. was exorcized by reason—returns and finds the 
house swept and garnished, but empty. Then the evil spirit goes 
and gets seven other spirits more wicked than itself and comes 
back to dwell: the last state of that man is worst than the first. 
This parable might be taken as the story of the spiritual pilgrim- 
age of modern 1nan. By means of reason he exorcized the evil 
spirit represented especially by the dark views of historic Chris- 
tianity, which were no doubt overlaid with crude superstitions— 
only to find himself overwhelmed by demonic irrationalism. 

The immediate reaction to eighteenth century rationalism was 
not an avowedly irrational vitalism of a Nietzschean variety— 
that had to wait. The excesses of the French Revolution were 
perpetrated in the name of Reason. True enough, Rousseau’s 
romanticism had been at work; but Rousseau was not rational 
enough to see that he was irrational. This is not simply playing 
with paradoxes: Nietzsc e knew »,°*t rationalism is, Rousseau 
did not. 

Perhaps the most rational man of the eighteenth century was 
responsible for the shift from Nature as Reason to Nature as 
Feeling, and consequently for the rise of romantic vitalism. That 
was David Hume. However, in Hume’s England the result was 
quite different from what it was in France or Germany. In Eng- 
land the emphasis on feeling was combined with the emphasis 
of tradition. This was a stabilizing factor; and perhaps one 
reason that it was so is that the English tradition still contained 
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many of the pessimistic insights of historic Christianity. In France 
the flood waters of romanticism swept over the land because pure 
reason had already cut through the levees of tradition. In an 
incisive chapter, Mr. Willey shows how Holbach’s insistence on 
the rationality of Nature led to a rejection of all traditional in- 
stitutions, secular and ecclesiastical. 

It was the excesses of the French Revolution which crystallized 
the reaction of Edmund Burke, who insisted on the importance of 
traditional ways and traditional feelings—“prejudices”, as Burke 
himself called them. Burke insisted that reason was only a 
small part of human nature. “Politics,” he said, “ought to be 
adjusted, not to human reasonings, but to human nature; of which 
the reason is but a part, and by no means the greatest part.” 
Burke’s insistence on feeling did not lead to revolutionary and 
libertarian extremes precisely because he also insisted upon the 
importance of traditional institutions, especially the British Con- 
stitution, the reverence for which had not been dissipated by an 
exclusive emphasis on reason. 

Mr. Willey has a keen liking for Burke as he does for Dr. 
Johnson. What he is most in sympathy with is their tragic 
sense of life, noting that Lesile Stephen said many years ago “in 
an age of shallow optimism the deeper natures are apt to be pes- 
simists”. Certainly this attitude is to be chosen above the vapid 
and rootless optimism of a Priestley, a Godwin, or the senti- 
mental optimism of a young Wordsworth. It should be added, 
however, that Mr. Willey does net bend over backwards. In 
spite of Burke’s insistence that “politics ought to be adjusted not 
to human reasonings, but to human nature”, Mr. Willey recog- 
nizes that there is no way to make that adjustment without using 
reason, even though reason itself should be qualified by the tragic 
sense. Accordingly, he shows the importance of the rationalistic 
thought of Godwin for such a political plan as “Union Now”. 


II 


One has a queer sensation in turning from such an intellectual 
history as Mr. Willey’s to Professor Randall’s THe Maxine or 
THE Mopern Minp. As readers of the old edition know, Profes- 
sor Randall’s chief emphasis is on the development of the scientific 
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attitude. In this new edition the fundamental approach, the 
vantage point from which the author views and marshals his 
material, remains substantially unchanged—in spite of the world- 
shaking events which have happened since 1926 when the first 
edition was published. Some material has been added; the 
present edition is forty-two pages longer. All this new material 
is to be found in the last section. The first three sections—i.e. 
through the eighteenth century—remain exactly the same, page 
for page. It is difficult to believe that the eighteenth century 
looks exactly the same today as it did in 1926, even to Professor 
Randall. Before going on to deal with that—and I shall briefly 
compare Professor Randall’s method and point of view with Mr. 
Willey’s—it is interesting to notice some of the changes and 
additions made in the new edition. Some of Professor Randall’s 
Optimism, based on science, seems to have faded. In the old 
edition (p. 479) he makes a statement which is deleted in the 
new: “For us today the Baconian spirit which presided over the 
birth of modern science has taken on a new meaning: possessed 
of a vastly greater store of exact knowledge than was ever dreamed 


of by those seventeenth-century prophets, we are truly today in 
the place where we can collectively, if we will, and if we will 
hearken to intelligence, ‘enlarge the bounds of human empire, 


to the effecting of all things possible.” “Hubris! Beware!” 


Aeschylus would have replied. And indeed nemesis seems to 
have overtaken such arrogant optimism and self-confidence—the 
Erynyes are pursuing us. 

But Dr. Randall does not seem to have modified his faith 
in science very much. What was formerly preached as a gospel 
of hope is now offered as a counsel of despair. In the old edi- 
tion (p. 555) he says that science is the starting point for all 
modern thinking: “Some, to be sure, merely recognize science 
to combat or transcend it, while others glory in it and adore; 
but whether it be by way of whole-hearted acceptance, or by 
relegating it to an unimportant place, or by complete rejection 
and opposition, every thinker who hopes to gain a wide adherence 
for his gospel of deliverance must start with the picture of the 
world that can be put together from the various fragmentary views 
of the different sciences. Scientific knowledge is the starting- 
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point, whatever the final goal.” In the new edition, (p. 577) 
he replaces the last sentence with this one: “It is from a com- 
mon scientific knowledge that men set out, and it is only on a 
common scientific method that men can hope to agree as the 
object of a genuinely inclusive social faith.” No one should deny 
that the scientific method must become more widely accepted if we 
are to work out, in any measure, solutions to our socio-political 
problems—both internal and international. 

Professor Randall’s book is especially valuable in showing, with- 
in a broad setting, how this scientific method has developed and 
spread from one field to another. But there is a growing scepti- 
cism regarding the applicability of the scientific method to man 
and society. This scepticism is now maintained by many who 
formerly had an exclusive faith in science. This is not to deny 
the triumphs of the scientific method in investigating nature; but 
it is to maintain that man and society are not “natural” in the 
same sense. Ortega y Gasset in his Towarp A PuiLosopHy oF 
History has pointed out that what was a few years back an almost 
universal faith in science is rapidly disintegrating; and this is 
not so much the result of theoretical criticism as of practical 
failure. He asks science itself to explain this change: 

What then has science, reason [physical reason—la razon 
fisica], got to say today, with reasonable precision, concern- 
ing this so urgent fact that so intimately concerns it? Just 
nothing. Science has no clear knowledge on the matter. One 
perceives the enormity of the position, the shame of it. The 
upshot is that, where great human changes are concerned, 
science, strictly so called, has got nothing exact to say. The 
thing is so enormous that it straightway reveals to us the 
reason. For it causes us to note that science, the reason, 
in which modern man placed his social faith is, speaking 
strictly, merely physico-mathematical science together with 
biological science, the latter based directly on the former 
and benefiting, in its weakness, from the other’s prestige. 


In the old edition of his book, (p. 459) Dr. Randall says: 
“Multitudes of men who, for one reason or another, do not want 
to accept such a thoroughgoing mechanistic view of the universe, 
remain either skeptical and agnostic about the whole validity 
of natural science as a complete explanation of things, or advance 
against it other theories which seem to them equally well founded 
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on the facts of human experience.” In the new edition, (p. 468) 
the same sentence occurs with these modifications: The middle 
of sentence now reads: “. . . do not want to accept the view of 
the universes being worked out by even the broadened method 
of mechanistic analysis. . .” Also “complete explanation, etc.,” 
has become merely “explanation of things”. This change is not 
without significance and importance; but two things should be 
said about it. First, the revolt against the scientific method as 
applicable to man and society is not due primarily to a senti- 
mental dislike of mechanism or even “the broadened method of 
mechanistic analysis”; it is due to the conviction that the method 
cannot cope with the data. Insistence on the exclusive use of 
the scientific method, many believe, is leading us into deeper 
trouble. Secondly, the scientific method cannot be separated 
from a view of the universe. Professor Randall himself illustrates 
this. He says that he is concerned to trace “a scientific faith in 
a certain method rather than any final scientific knowledge.” 
But he does not, it seems to me, consistently hew to this line. 
He not only speaks of “the scientific criterion of truth” as the 
valid one for telling us what life is, but also he speaks of “the 
biological nature and setting of human life” as the true picture. 
How a purely biological mechanism, or even a biological organ- 
ism, can transcend itself sufficiently to declare its assertion to 
be “true” remains a moot question. If man were a purely 
biological organism, the social task would be simple—if indeed, 
there were any problem or any awareness of it. One almost 
wishes this were the case. But it is precisely because man is 
more than a biological organism, not subject to law in the same 
way that animals are—in short because man is free, free to con- 
tradict the laws of his own nature—that our social task is so 
vast and so momentous. It is for this reason that man can be, 
and is, a tragic figure; and that ours are tragic times. No bio- 
logical organism is tragic or knows tragedy. And it is because 
man is essentially free—his essence is freedom—that there is a 
limit to the applicability of the scientific method. I do not wish 
to imply, or to have it inferred, that I believe the scientific method 
has no validity for an analysis of man or society. I firmly be- 
lieve not only that it has but also that it must be used in these 
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areas, much more than Ortega y Gasset, for instance, seems to 
believe is possible. But the fact remains that an exclusive faith 
in the scientific method presupposes that the data with which it 
deals must be completely analyzable in terms of mechanism—a 
presupposition which itself is not only scientifically unverifiable ;— 
as Professor Randall says, it is a faith—but also is one source of 
the trouble which we face, since it hides what now should be 
an unblinkable fact that, in the final analysis, though certain 
limits may be set, human behaviour is essentially unpredictable— 
i.e. man is free. There are certain limits to his activity, however; 
and it is because, in his freedom, he tries to go beyond these 
limits that he is a tragic figure. The aspiration to pure scientific 
objectivity implicity, if not explicitly presupposes freedom; but 
in this very Promethean aspiration it commits hubris—and, con- 
fusion worse—confounded, without the means of: understanding 
what hubris is. 


Ill 


It is interesting to compare Dr. Randall’s and Mr. Willey’s 
points of view in the way in which the latter compares Bentham 
and Coleridge; by the respective questions: “Is it true?” and 
“What does it mean?” Dr. Randall, upholding the scientific method 
as superior to all others, ask: “Is it true?” In dealing with the 
religious controversies of the eighteenth century he shows how 
Deism grew directly out of the Newtonian world view; and how 
it is understandable in such terms. He does not attempt to dig 
behind such religious and philosophical views, as Mr. Willey does, 
to show what was the basic attitude, to show what life meant 
to those who held such views, and to reveal contradictions in mean- 
ing and intention. Since he is interested in “truth” he judges all 
views in the light of science; and since in the eighteenth century 
science was Newtonian mechanics, he shows that they were “true” 
for that time. Questions concerning faith, optimism, pessimism, 
and the tragic sense of life are regarded as fundamentally irrele- 
vant. Faith today means faith in science and therefore all past 
expressions of faith must be judged accordingly. This comes out 
in his somewhat whimsical evaluation of what he calls “irra- 
tional romanticism”. He says, (in both the old, p. 414 and the 
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new editions, p. 418) that “the only error of romanticism would 
consist in believing that these self-made worlds are factually true 
in a scientific sense. As interpretations of human experience in 
terms of significance they are true beyond question.” But this is 
at most only a gesture; in this case the word “true” is used in 
an almost Pickwickian sense. He never questions the “truth” 
of science of the validity of its method—although he does point 
out that few men today believe that science reveals “things as 
they really are”. Romanticism is, according to him, a method of 
escaping from rational science; it is irrational and its data are 
feelings. Randall does not discuss the profound epistemological 
questions raised by the German Idealists—especially Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. He mentions the fact that Hegel said “the 
real is the rational and the rational is the real”, and lets it go at 
that. 

I do not mean to imply by this that Mr. Willey, on the other 
hand, is an idealist or even a romanticist in any strict sense of 
either word. But his method of inquiry is not scientific and there- 
in lies its value. The question “what does it mean?” is not a 
scientific one. The question “Is it true?” is more nearly scientific; 
but even it involves an epistemological problem which cannot be 
ignored or swept aside. The epistemological problem itself 
is not a scientific problem; and a critical investigation of the prob- 
lem does, in the opinion of many, cast doubt on the dogmatic 
deliverances of scientific realism. To discuss this thoroughly 
would require much more space than can be given to it in this 
review. The same would be true if I attempted to analyze the 
question: “What does it mean?” Suffice it to say that the latter 
question is more of a religious question— religious in the sense 
that, as Bertrand Russell once said, all metaphysics is covert 
theology. Much of Mr. Willey’s penetration is due to the fact 
that he digs for assumptions which are religious in character. 
Thus he is not concerned merely to deal with the “truth” of 
Deism even in its relation to Newtonian mechanics. Rather he 
wants to see what Deism meant as a world view to a way of life. 
Because he handles his material in this way he reveals the tragic 
contradictions involved in eighteenth century thought. And to 
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see and understand such tragic contradictions is to begin to ac- 
quire a key for the understanding of our time. 

Ricuarp W. Day 
On Active Duty, 
Chaplain’s Corps, 
United States Army Reserve. 


ANGLICANISM IN AMERICA 


Tue Catuoitic Movement 1n THE American Episcopat Cuurcu. By George E. 
DeMille, M.A. Church Historical Society (Publication No. 12), Philadelphia. 
(Cop. 1941) 130 pp. 

The thread which Fr. DeMille traces through the post-Rev- 
olutionary history of the Episcopal Church is both interesting and 
important. Those who at different periods have reminded the 
Episcopal Church of its Catholic inheritance have not only formed 
a party within it (in fact, that achievement is an indication of 
failure rather than of success), but have influenced its thought 
and practice generally. For the Episcopal Church, like the Ang- 
lican Communion at large, claims and endeavors to combine 
very diverse merits. It is a national church, and one open to 
modern influences and seeking modern expressions for its faith. 
At the same time, it desires to maintain its contact with the 
Catholic past, from which its definitions of faith and the outline 
of its historic liturgy have come down; and it professes to attach 
its members not only to its own fellowship, but to the visible 
Catholic Church of which it claims to be a part. 

To those who hold them, this combination of principles is the 
foundation of a spiritual home unsurpassed alike for security and 
freedom. Yet in this country (whatever may be the case in 
England) Anglicanism is obviously the faith of a minority; and 
minorities are prone to an embarrassing self-consciousness, and 
likely either to isolate themselves from the cold world, or to feel 
the need of constant defence of their position. Roman Catholi- 
cism and Evangelical Protestantism are the popular religions of 
America; and the very name of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
reflects that it has a foot in each camp. Its Protestantism separ- 
ates it from other Catholic (or at least Episcopal) churches—I 
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use the term “Protestant” here in the sense of non-Roman West- 
ern Christian, for which there is no other single word available. 
Conversely, its Catholicism separates it from the main body of 
American Protestantism. Yet this isolation has been too chilly 
to permit the survival and growth of the Episcopal Church, and 
the vigorous defence of its Catholicity from Bishop Seabury 
to the present. Since the beginnings of “ritualism” in the 1840’s 
this inner conviction has found expression in more or less appro- 
priate external forms. DeMille’s closing chapters point out the 
generally catholicizing character of the 1928 Prayer Book, and 
the extent to which the ritualism of a century ago is the normal 
practice of average Episcopal parishes today. Indeed the influence 
has gone beyond the confines of the Episcopal Church. Much 
of American Protestantism is willing to recognize not only the 
value of a dignified worship, but the important place in Chris- 
tianity of the church-conscicusness which was the particular heri- 
tage of the old high churchmen and their successors. The existence 
of such a body as the Federal Council of Churches, the “ecumeni- 
American Protestantism. Yet this isolation has not been too chilly 
development. Ours is a collective age, and both harmony and 
protest (which must always be the double relation of the Church 
to its environment) lead to renewed emphasis on the collective 
elements in Christianity. Such a history as Fr. DeMille’s does 
cal movement”, and the tendencies toward reunion, witness to this 
struggle for survival of ideas important in the present. 

“The Catholic Movement” will to many suggest ritualism in the 
vulgar sense of a liking for elaboration and ornament in worship 
as such. Its detailed history enables one to see how ill-grounded 
this charge is. There were strong men before Agamemnon; and 
there were high churchmen before the ceremonial revival began. 
Catholicism is austere as well as lovely. It is the religion of theo- 
logians who think in strictest logic, of monks and nuns who re- 
nounce the world, of a life of penance and discipline for all be- 
lievers. To be sure, these truths must have suitable outward 
expression. The religion which appeals to al! men and all parts 
of man must enable men to pray with body as well as with soul. 
God is the Lord of all; and beauty, truth, and goodness are forms 
of each other. Such considerations appear in any apologetic for 
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Catholicism in general, and for Anglicanism in particular. The 
history of Anglican Catholicism exhibits unsuccessful, as well as 
successful, attempts to work out their implications in religious 
practice. I wish our author had felt moved to note the curious 
heritage which zeal has left behind it in this field—the trail of 
brass flower-pots and soda-fountain altars, of crowded chancels 
and dinky pseudo-Gothic churches which stretches across the 
country. Religious zeal is not always tempered with discretion, 
nor, in the aesthetic department, has it always been informed 
by taste. 

I have preferred to discuss some of the questions which Fr. 
DeMille’s book raises and illuminates rather than to summarize 
its contents. For the century after the Revolution he gives a 
clear outline, adorned by neat thumbnail sketches of individuals, 
of the progress of old high churchmanship and later Catholicism 
within the Episcopal Church. In the last third of the book, which 
deals with the years since 1880, he does not attempt to be compre- 
hensive, but confines himself to selected episodes. One must 
note with regret that certain slapdash judgments give a gossipy 
air to some of these chapters, and that there are more minor in- 
accuracies than one expects in a serious book—e.g., the Order of 
the Holy Cross, great though its services have been, did not take 
over the Liberian mission in 1922 or at any other time (p. 89), 
nor was there any Bishop Gailor in 1884 (p. 88). But the scholar 
will consult the sources and not be misled, and the general 
picture is on the whole a sound one. The subject is presented in 
a lively manner, which is a good thing in any kind of history. Its 
importance will be recognized by all who acknowledge the im- 
portant place of the Catholic strand in the life of the Episcopal 
Church and, indeed, in the life of the human spirit. Episcopal- 
ianism as such has not become, and is not likely to become, the 
dominant religion of America. But it has ministered alike to 
ordinary people and to leaders in the realms of thought and action; 
and it has stood for principles and loyalties without which Amer- 
ican religion and American life would have been far poorer. 


Epwarp Rocue Harpy, Jr. 


General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 
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PAINTER AND Poet. Srupies 1n THE LirerAry RELations oF ENGLISH PAINTING. 
(The Charles Eliot Norton Lectures for 1937-1938). By Chauncey Brewster 
Tinkez. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938. 195 pp. $3.50. 

The noted American painter, Rockwell Kent, in his brief 
introduction to that remarkable and deservedly popular book, 
Wortp-Famous Parntincs (1939), has some candid and sensible 
remarks to make about literary and art criticism which all pract- 
itioners in those two fields would do well to ponder. But through- 
out he is addressing the ordinary educated layman, and I here 
wish to call particular attention to the following passage: 

“No pictures—ever—were addressed to critics: they were made 
for you. In the simplest and clearest terms that they were mas- 
ters of, the painters through the ages have recreated life—land- 
scapes and flowers, air and water, human beings and dumb ani- 
mals, their own thoughts of life and death and all between, their 
moods, their hopes, despairs (all these and more are life): they’ve 
recreated it. Out of the emotional intensity of their own percep- 
tions they have done this—that others, too, as long as life may 
last might share their wisdom and their ecstasy.” 

It is precisely in this spirit that the distinguished literary 
scholar, Professor Tinker of Yale, has written this charming, 
artistically designed, and beautifully made book. Addressing 
the same sort of audience, he warns us in his Preface that he is 
no art critic, that his treatment is non-technical and meant to be 
“suggestive rather than closely defined”. By saying that the 
seven painters here discussed wished especially to address the 
mind, he implies that he is concerned with the subject-matter of 
their paintings, not their technique. Moreover he has a definite 
artistic creed, which he states briefly but explicitly only at the 
end of the book: viz., painting is more than technique, for the 
artist addresses not merely the eye but appeals also to man’s 
deepest feelings; Sir Joshua Reynolds summed up his age’s belief 
in the ethical effects of art by declaring that the aim of the 
painter is “ ‘to raise the thoughts and extend the views of the 
spectator ”; and a generation later Constable wrote that the 
object of one of Gainsborough’s landscapes was to “ ‘deliver a 


fine sentiment’ ”. Professor Tinker’s book is animated entirely 
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by this point of view. It is safe to say that most of us agree 
with him, although Herbert Read, in a severe critique on Hogarth 
(From Anne To Victoria, 1937, p. 309), chides the English for 
their inveterate habit of judging a work of art by its subject- 
matter to the almost complete neglect of its form. 

Thus it is clear that Professor Tinker is no believer in “art for 
art’s sake” and that his approach is radically different from 
Pater’s, for example. Indeed he is much closer to Ruskin, though 
far less dogmatic and less rigid in the application of his theory. 
Perhaps it is needless to add that he does not transgress the laws 
governing the fundamental distinction between poetry and paint- 
ing which were laid down once and for all by Lessing’s Laoxoox 
in the 1760’s. Professor Tinker’s purpose is to demonstrate in 
simple, straightforward, unadorned language the plain fact that 
certain painters and writers, mostly poets, were interested in the 
same subjects and often influenced or might have influenced each 
other. Because of these mutual interests the arts of painting and 
poetry enter into alliance and harmony, “so that the more we 
know of the one art, the more we shall know of the other also.” 
(p.20.) 

The introductory chapter, ‘Poetic Painting in England’, states 
the author’s theme: that is, the frequent attempts of the leading 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century painters to break away 
from the conventional portrait, in which the gentry, on whom they 
were dependent for a livelihood, were almost solely interested, 
and to express their whims, fancies, even aberrations, in pictures 
of their own choosing that Professor Tinker calls “poetical” 
because they reveal at least some of the characteristics (taste, 
genius, simplicity, “divine excess”) which the eighteenth century 
lyric poet, William Collins, deemed essential to poetry. These 
“poetic paintings” are notable chiefly for their subject-matter, 
which is various and includes landscape, still life, fresco, genre, 
historical and ecclesiastical pictures. Since their colored originals 
were not accessible to the public, their fame was spread by prints 
in black and white, which became very popular; in fact pictures 
were often painted in order to be engraved, and Reynolds (Dis- 
courses on Art, Discourse XV) even recommended the study 
of prints to students of painting as an aid in the development of 
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taste. With the exception of Ramsey and Raeburn, all the great 
eighteenth century portrait painters voice their dissatisfaction with 
the restrictions imposed by current standards and seek expression. 
in other ways. 

In the remaining seven chapters Professor Tinker, devoting a 
chapter to each painter, discusses succinctly his character, person- 
ality, methods, literary relations, artistic aims and achievements, 
and the bearing of all these factors on his “poetic paintings”. The 
most original and outspoken was William Hogarth, who became 
the first great master of the peculiarly English art of “conversation 
pieces” (i.e., scenes from real life, with dramatic or narrative 
interest). Though Hogarth is generally regarded as England’s 
greatest pictorial satirist, Professor Tinker shows his indepen- 
dence by arguing that his portraits of old ‘Captain Coram’ and 
the ‘Shrimp Girl’ are superior to his more celebrated moral satires 
because they best reveal his humanity and magnanimity as dom- 
inating but not destroying his comic power, whereas such series as 
‘A Rake’s Progress’, ‘A Harlot’s Progress’, and ‘Marriage-a-la- 
Mode’ presume merely to castigate the erring. Personally I can 
not accept this verdict. At any rate, a more adequate account 
of Hogarth’s literary relations may be had from the combined 
remarks of other critics, such as Lamb, Hazlitt, Thackeray, Dob- 
son, who refer to Juvenal, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, Steele, 
Pope, Swift, Fielding Smollett, besides lesser writers. 

More satisfactory is Professor Tinker’s treatment of the liter- 
ary relations of the other six painters. Perhaps the most famous 
now and certainly the most successful in his own day was Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whose graceful, dignified portraits testify to his 
life-long passion for idealizing the human face and figure. Being 
an original member of Dr. Johnson’s circle, he was intimate with 
Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, and was “tremulously responsive to 
the literary movements about him.” His main desire was to excel 
in the grand style, which Hogarth professed to contemn, so he 
chose romantic subjects drawn from Dante, Shakespeare, ancient 
history, myth and legend—subjects also popular with his contem- 
poraries West, Copley, Romney, Opie, and others. Though Pro- 
fessor Tinker alludes to Reynolds’s grandiose designs for the west 
window—alas! now faded—in New College, Oxford, it is strange 
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that he says nothing of Thomas Warton’s well known poem on 
this window; can it be because Warton repudiates his former 
allegiance to what he calls the romantic caprice and fancy of 
Gothic art in favor of Reynolds’s severe, chaste, classical design? 

The most versatile painter of the age was Thomas Gainsbor- 
ough, who distinguished himself in portraiture, “conversation” 
pieces, animal pictures, genre, still life. He had a particular 
affection for landscape and genre, and his later manner represents 
a return to nature in the sense that it is an idealization of things 
known and loved in his Suffolk youth. Rural peace and solitude 
pervade these pictures, and his favorite subjects are peasants, 
cottages, domestic animals. Though Gainsborough was less inter- 
ested than most contemporary artists in poetry and men of 
letters, he did respond to the same influences as the poets; and 
Professor Tinker points out obvious parallels with Thomson’s 
Seasons, Gray’s Elegy, Cowper, Burns, Crabbe, but for some 
unaccountable reason ignores Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. No 
artist had come nearer than Gainsborough to achieving Collins’s 
ideal of simplicity, which ten years after Gainsborough’s death 
was embodied in the Lyrical Ballads. 

According to Laurence Binyon (Preface to THe Encravep De- 
sicNs OF Wiiu1AM Brake, 1926, p. 23) Blake’s books are unique 
because he conceived of as them as complete units in which he 
was author, painter, illuminator, and scribe. The happiest com- 
bination of these functions is seen in Songs of Innocence. Other 
outstanding examples are The Book of Thel and The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, besides most of the Prophetic Books, especially 
America and Jerusalem. 

Considering the subject of his book, therefore, one is surprised 
that Professor Tinker focuses attention on Blake’s emblem-book, 
The Gates of Paradise (1793), a series of eighteen small, symbolic 
line-engravings in black and white, without color, rather than on 
one or more of the poems which he wrote and illustrated, especi- 
ally since Professor Tinker is at pains to point out that Songs of 
Innocence, Songs of Experience, and The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell grapple with the same problem as the Gates of Paradise: 
to wit, in order to preserve its unity, the human spirit must recon- 
cile and profit by the diverse and seemingly contradictory ten- 
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dencies of life, represented by innocence and experience, in such 
a way as to arrive at wisdom at the last. Conscious that Blake 
has been and may be variously interpreted, Professor Tinker 
attempts to disarm criticism by the following frank, common-sense 
avowal: “It is a higher tribute to Blake to find a significance in 
his work which shall serve our own needs than to understand and 
adopt his peculiar system of thought. Even if one’s interpretation 
be inadequate, or at times demonstrably false, no real harm 
is done by receiving Blake’s pictures into the heart as well as 
into the mind” (p. 106). Professor Tinker then proceeds to 
a detailed examination of each of the plates in the series, which 
deals specifically with the soul’s pilgrimage through a hostile 
world. In the process he touches on a possible borrowing of an 
idea from Dante or Chaucer—he might have mentioned Pope’s 
handling of another idea: man’s cosmic pride, in the Essay 
on Man, Epistle 1—and draws several comparisons or contrasts 
with Blake’s poems and illustrations for other books. 

Richard Wilson’s cool, austere landscapes, in which man is 
always subordinate, show the obvious influence of Italian tradition 
and prove him to be the English disciple of Salvator Rosa and 
Claude Lorraine. Though he prefers the peace and solitude of 
Claude, perhaps his noblest works unite these gentle qualities with 
the wild horror and remoteness of Rosa. Many similar scenes are 
to be found in Thomson, Goldsmith, Cowper, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley, to mention no others. 

The influence of melodrama and poetry is even more apparent 
in the highly romantic, visionary, melancholy canvases of Turner, 
whom Havelock Ellis (A Srupy or Britisn Genius, 1926, chap. 
XIV) calls the most significant figure in English art. Turner con- 
tinually quoted Milton, Thomson, Byron, illustrated Rogers, 
Scott, and wrote very bad poetry himself. His historical and 
mythological paintings often portray a ruined paradise and thus 
convey a moral lesson against luxury and human ambition—com- 
monplace literary themes in the eighteenth century. These pic- 
tures exhibit his ‘grand manner’, on which he expected his repu- 
tation to rest. Probably no painter has ever equalled his drama- 
tisations of the sea. 

Turner’s great contemporary, Constable, stands in traditional 
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and inevitable contrast through his reverence for the familiar 
details of nature, his tendency to find beauty everywhere, his 
theory that the painter should “ ‘make something out of nothing’ ”, 
his late and begrudging recognition by the public. Yet he com- 
bines a romantic love of ruins and castles with realistic portrayals 
of humble windmills and water-mills. He liked Thomson, Cowper, 
Wordsworth and sometimes quoted from their poems in describing 
his pictures. 

Professor Tinker then has provided us with a pleasant, readable 
guide to the main arteries of an extensive country, criss-crossed by 
numerous lanes and by-ways, many of which are still unmapped. 
In other words, the inter-relation between English painting on the 
one hand and native and toreign literature on the other is a large 
and complicated subject which has never been fully investigated. 
It will, however, demand the long, close attention of an expert in 
both fields, of one who possesses wide erudition, discriminating 
taste, and exquisite sensibility. Viewed in this light, therefore, 
Professor Tinker’s book would appear to be relatively inadequate 
and superficial, as he would be the first to admit; for the well 
known exigencies of the lecture platform doubtless prompted him 
to select only the best known painters from about 1750 to 1850 
and to limit his citations from poetry to the better known poets. 
Nevertheless his short book is a useful preliminary exploration of 
a fascinating problem, and as such a valuable complement to the 
late B. Sprague Allen’s Tives 1n Encuisn Taste, 1619-1800 
(1937), which is a far more comprehensive, detailed study of the 
inter-relations between English architecture, gardening furniture, 
interior decoration, and literature. 

Maurice Moore, Jr. 


The University of the South, 
Sewanec, Tennessee. 
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MasouE For Van Wyck Brooks 


The earlier chapters of the Opinions’ trace the beginnings of 
Mr. Brooks’ career as a writer and critic, and comment on 
general aspects of the contemporary scene. Then come more 
important sections which include a discussion of socialism and 
communism as they have effected America, and a statement of 
the philosophical basis of Mr. Brooks’ 2wn criticism with an 
analysis of his critical method. Mr. Brooks is a socialist, and it 
is his opinion that Socialism has never caught on in this country 
because it has “failed to achieve its American form”. What is 
needed is a Socialism which will take off from our political tradi- 
tion of “democratic collectivism” as this is discernible in the 
writings and speeches of Jefferson, Franklin, John Quincy Adams, 
and others. The political discussion is important, for Mr. Brooks 
dismisses Marxism for the same reasons he will shortly dismiss 
much of modern literature—both fail to satisfy certain“primary” 
characteristics of human nature. 

Mr. Brooks is a “romantic idealist” and, as such, is in tune 
with the “American psyche” which is “idealistic in grain and 
essence”. He believes in human progress and in the freedom 
of the individual will. His faith is that “the world can be any- 
thing that man desires, and men can make it anything they 
wish”. This attitude is the American attitude, so typical and so 
widely spread that even “American fatalism assumes and de- 
mands free will”. It is the failure of most recent American and 
continental literature to take this view of life that particularly 
arouses Brooks’ ire in the sequel. Here it should be objected 
that though these terms may cover the general position of classic 
American literature from Emerson through Whitman, they cer- 
tainly fail to define the characteristics of American political 
thinkers. American political thought was a typical product of 


Opinions or Otiver Attston, E. P. Dutton Co., New York. 1941. $3.00. 
The opinions of Oliver Allston are those of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks. Parts of 
the book have appeared elsewhere under his signature, and they were not then 
written in the pseudo-journal form they have since been given. Compare 
‘Fashions in Defeatism’, Saturpay Review or LireraTure (23, 3-4 Mr. 22, ’41) 
with Chap. xvii: ‘What is Primary Literature’, Yate Review (ns 31, No. 1: 25- 
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the 18th century. Though Jefferson and Franklin believed in 
progress, they were hardly “idealistic” and certainly not “ro- 
mantic”. Their position is that of the great thinkers of the 18th 
century in general: that man can improve his lot as he comes more 
fully to understand the material world about him, and that the 
instrument of this understanding is the human reason. Because 
the American political tradition seems to me a more important 
contribution to culture than classic American literature, I am 
unwilling to grant that “romantic idealism” is the American grain. 
It will be seen that the premise here attacked is essential to Mr. 
Brooks’ argument. 

Two chapters describe Mr. Brooks’ critical theory and practice. 
His criticism concerns itself for the most part with values; the 
basis of his value judgments is presumably the philosophy al- 
ready described. For purely literary matters he depends on the 
clearly demonstrated impeccability of his own taste. Criticism 
strives not only “to determine values”, but also “to cherish them, 
define them and maintain them”. Here is implicit that confusion 
between literary and moral judgements which makes the sequel 
such a nightmare. Here, too, is evident Mr. Brooks’ rather 
naive tendency to equate his “romantic idealism” with the basic- 
ally human at all times and in all places. He does this continu- 
ally, but never states that he is doing it. 

Now for the pyrotechnics. Brooks has parted company with 
writers of his generation who seemed to him “bent on proving 
that life is a dark little pocket”. These writers are deny-ers 
of life, pessimistic, unheroic, favorers of the death drive. Because 
of this they are secondary and coterie. They have poisoned the 
mind of their readers; been responsible for the fall of France. 
They are sick; no longer voices of the people; they don’t raise 
families, fail to take their part in community affairs, and despise 
primary realities. Primary ‘literature deals with primary reali- 
ties. It follows the biological grain, favors the iife drive, treats of 
the great themes “by virtue of which the race has risen, courage, 
justice, mercy, honor, love.” (T. S. Eliot’s query “what race” 
reminds us that these noble words hardly describe the road to 
power followed by any of the hitherto dominant races.) These 
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traits, together with an indifference to form, are characteristic of 
the great literature of the past. Today, only Thomas Mann, 
Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, and Lewis Mumford produce such 
literature.” 

All the rest are secondary and coterie. Secondary and coterie 
are Henry James,: James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, Proust, Ezra Pound, 
Gertrude Stein; by implication secondary are O’Neill, Dreiser, 
Dos Passos, Hemingway, Faulkner, Jeffers: Coterie critics include 
James, Eliot, Logan P. Smith, E. V. Lucas, I. A. Richards, John 
Crowe Ransom, Cleanth Brooks. James Joyce is “the ash of a 
burnt-out cigar”; Proust a “spoiled child”; Henry James and T. 
S. Eliot “Little Jack Honers”; one and all “bats that have flown 
in the twilight between two wars.” They have not been content 
to poison their readers quietly. As critics they have formed a 
cabal, an international conspiracy for reciprocal back-scratching. 
They have attacked the primary and rewritten literary history 
to suit themselves. It is time to call a halt, to make an end, 
to return to the primary trunk, to exclaim assez! assez! and con- 
clude with Mr. Brooks “what a set”. 

Before making an examination of Mr. Brooks’ charges, I must 
rob him of his only modern primary writer of importance. Mann’s 
work up through the Macic Mountain is hopelessly “coterie” if 
judged by Brooks’ standards, for it is of a piece with the work 
of Proust, Joyce, and Eliot. There are a thousand correspond- 
ences of theme and method. The Josepu affirms, but it deals 
with the modern world by means of complicated symbols and 
allegory which probably not one in ten of Mann’s readers troubles 
to work out. His art is so extremely difficult that one wonders 
how he escaped the lash. 

In short Mr. Brooks is really saying that all modern writers 
who have enjoyed anything like an international reputation are 
of secondary importance. The catholicity of his dislike makes 
his argument: useless, and prevents him from begining a careful 
analysis of recent literature which would be helpful. Instead of 
analyzing, he scolds; grows so angry that he writes badly (his 
use of inflated general phrases which convey nothing but the 
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heat of his wrath to the reader is a shocking abuse of language), 
descends to that lowest form of criticism, character assassination 
Mr. Brooks is partly right, but his right is so confused with his 
wrong that it is useless to attempt to disentangle them. Joyce, 
for instance, certainly grew too interested in technical devices. 
Many of his experiments failed. If it were carefully indicated 
where he succeeded and where he failed, we might be saved a 
repetition of futile experiments. And why did the author of the 
noble Portrait oF THE ARTIST move in the direction that he did? 
Why did the three great writers of modern Ireland—Synge, Yeats, 
and Joyce—find it so difficult to keep going in the country that 
produced them? These are questions which interest us. There are 
artists on Mr. Brooks’ list who are enjoying a reputation out of all 
proportion to their merits; this needs to be demonstrated, but with 
discrimination and tact. 

Mr. Brooks is in company we cannot approve. Since the fall of 
France certain French critics have joined Brooks in attributing 
the debacle to the literature of the twenties and ’thirties. Critics 
who took this attitude have all made common cause with the New 
Order. They have been answered by Duhamel, Mauriac, and 
Gide. Gide disposes of the whole issue: “To me it seems as absurd 
to incriminate our literature with reference to our defeat asit would 
have been to congratulate it in 1918, when we were victors.” 
I do not believe that Brooks is an unconscious fascist, though his 
demand for a national socialism and his typically totalitarian at- 
titude toward art which he does not like have given rise to this 
charge. But I have a feeling that he could be taken in for a 
time, at least, by a native fascist movement which picked its 
slogans inpartially from Emerson and the founding fathers. 

Mr. Brooks’ position is to be explained on other grounds. It 
arises because he demands from literature something which lit- 
erature cannot always give. I refer to that refreshment which 
comes from the contemplation of the nobly human. This is one 
of the finest qualities of classic literature, but I wonder how often 
a writer living in a time of social turmoil has been able to refresh 
his contemporaries? All the evidence shows that Ibsen shocked 
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his age. Whitman and Dostoievsky may refresh us, but I sus- 
pect they troubled their first readers. I am certain that the 
writing of many of the men condemned by Brooks will be seen 
in time to have this quality of enlargement. Mr. Brooks also 
wishes to discover in recent literature the basis for a war ideology. 
He would like to be assured that our civilization is something 
more than a collection of banks and insurance companies. It 
seems to him that modern writers have failed to give this as- 
surance. 

I agree with Mr. Brooks that modern literature considered as 
a whole is painful reading. It is painful precisely because it is so 
accurate an expression of life in Europe and American between 
two wars. Proust showed the bankruptcy of the French ruling 
class twenty years before it was demonstrated to the world. No 
healthy reader relishes his symbols, but history now records that 
Proust was in essence right. The writers Brooks castigates have 
told our world that it must change or perish; it must change or 
perish still. It is little short of monstrous to make our writers 
the authors of the social evils they have brilliantly analyzed. No 
education could have better prepared one for the tragic events 
since 1937 than a careful reading of the books of Joyce, Eliot, 
Proust, Dos Passos, Hemingway. These writers have not “poi- 
soned us”; they have supplied us with the innoculation which 
enabled Mithridates to die old. 

Withal there has been more affirmation of the essentially hu- 
man than Brooks will allow. Joyce represented throughout his 
career a faith in the intellect which we would do well to admire 
at a time when it is generally challenged. Eliot has himself 
gone to, and sent countless readers to, the Gospels, Dante, St. 
John of the Cross, St. Augustine, Buddha, Heraclitus, and the 
Bhagavadgita. His latest poem, the Dry Salvages, is tenderly 
sympathetic to man enveloped by the present hell, a hell in which 
Eliot himself has lived. No one has more nearly grasped the 
totality of the American experience during the last four decades 
than has John Dos Passos, and every word he has ever written 
is permeated by a passion for social justice the sincerity of which 
he has proved by a thousand actions. Hemingway has made real 
the sensual basis of life as has no one in English since Fielding, 
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has joined the fight for social justice, and has almost succeeded in 
giving death its old nobility in an age of “liquidation” and mass 
murder. We have now the world implicit in the mad individual- 
ism of late nineteenth century writers; if the world implicit in 
the writings of these secondary men ever dawns, it will be a 
noble place. 
Curtis Braprorp 

Rockford College, 

Rockford, Illinois. 


THE ORATION IN SHAKESPEARE 


Tue Oration 1n SHakespeare. By Milton Boone Kennedy. University of 

North Carolina Press. Price $3.00. 

Recalling the fact that Dr. Kennedy is Professor of English in 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, anyone who examines into his 
treatment of Tue Oration in SHAKESPEARE must conclude that he 
is an excellent teacher. For it is required of a teacher not merely 
that he shall have knowledge, but also the power to make that 
knowledge a moving impulse in the minds to which he communi- 
cates it. In his study of one of the implements of Shakespeare’s 
art Dr. Kennedy reveals this power. 

As to the value of the book itself, it may be said at the outset 
that it might well be offered as an argument against criticisms 
sometimes advanced against the value of the PhD. degree. The 
book had its inception in a dissertation on the same subject, grew 
into a PhD. thesis and assumed full stature in its present form. 
There is to be found, however, in all of its 270 beautifully printed 
pages, nothing of the Dry-as-dust pedantry but too often associ- 
ated with post graduate theses. The research which made the 
book possible is revealed, not in the form of a sort of catalogue 
of ships, but in its fruits. It is true that Dr. Kennedy has supplied 
in tabular form the orations in Shakespeare, but these tables are 
in themselves highly illuminative of the whole purpose of the book, 
and so add greatly to its value. They serve this purpose by 
enabling us, through the medium of examples, to distinguish 
clearly between real orations and passages which mainly by their 
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extent may present the appearance of orations. Such distinction is 
necessary to any proper consideration of the author’s conclusion 
that Shakespeare used the oration as an implement of Drama, and 
moreover, that in doing so he was following the precepts of drama- 
tic critics beginning with Aristotle and the examples of play- 
wrights since Euripides. 

The former in his Poetic draws a distinction between “the ele- 
ment of Plot action” in drama and the Rhetorical Element. The 
latter is in the nature of a minor movement in the course of a 
major movement, and is persuasive speech designed to further 
the interests of the plot by swaying an audience. It is distinct 
from other kinds which help to further the plot action through 
reciprocal exchange of ideas as in conversation. The oration 
in drama is a speech of vital purpose—a speech with a drama- 
tic mission, and in this light, the oration is an integral part of 
dramatic action. It performs various dramatic missions, and thus 
oration in drama must be classified as deliberative, judicial or 
demonstrative. This dramatic mission is the vehicle of the 
Aristotelian rhetoric in poetic, and being an integral part of 
dramatic action, its use is controlled by the poetic of the drama. 
To study the oration in Shakespeare is to relate it to Shakespeare’s 
poetic by a study of its dramatic integration in Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

Dr. Kennedy points out that, from the first, Shakespeare seems 
to grasp the significance of the rhetorical structure of Aristotelian 
oratory—‘“the more Shakespeare’s early plays are studied, the 
more evident it becomes that he seems to grasp too the significance 
of Aristotelian poetic”. Thus the orations in “Titus Andronicus” 
are every one of them made vital in plot development. For ex- 
ample, the orations of Marcus and Lucius at the end of Act V 
voice the catharsis after the wholesale slaughter of the principal 
actors in the tragedy. But as Dr. Kennedy shows, “Shakespeare 
extended Aristotle’s rhetoric in poetic by developing the purely 
narrative and occasional speech as an oration in the drama”. 
He perfected the oration as an artistic convention of plot develop- 
ment and in so doing he transformed dramatic structure from 
a mechanical arrangement into an organic development. In 
this development Shakespeare made the oration function as the 
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natural outgrowth of a situation and contribute to'the direction of 
subsequent action. He thus perfected the revival of the ancient 
rhetoric in poetic. 

The book is to be commended as a valuable addition to the 
work that has been done on other special topics of Shakespearean 
study such as the Monologue, Dialogue, and Chorus as they ap- 
pear in the plays. 

Wituram H. 
University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Not ProFit anp Loss 


Nortuern Epiroriats on Secession. Edited by Howard Cecil Perkins. 2 vols. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company for the American Historical As- 
sociation. $10.00. 

The recent emphasis on regionalism and sectionalism in United 
States history has caused historians and sociologists to speak of 
the South, the West, and the North, as if each of these geograph- 
ical sub-divisions possessed a real unity, separate and apart from 
the unity of American nationalism. But if these editorials are 
any indication of the state of public opinion in the northern United 
States in 1860 and 1861 there was certainly no such thing as a 
North at the time of the Civil War. Partial and sufficient unity 
came only after the fighting had begun at Fort Sumter and then 
only because this represented an attempt to rend the living flesh 
of the American union. 

These editorials shou!d end permanently that explanation of the 
war which characterises the Republican Party as the instrument of 
big business seeking to end the domination of the feudal agricul- 
tural groups over the national government. The Republican papers 
almost unanimously denied that the struggle was economic in 
character. They insisted that the only issue between the sections 
was whether slavery should be extended into the territories. And 
this, to them, was a moral question before which all economic 
arguments must give way. 

The business groups in the northern states, on the other hand, 
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were active and persistent opponents of the Republicans. They 
realized that the South would and must secede if the attack of 
slavery was pressed home and that this would destroy the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the whole country, for each section was de- 
pendent upon the cther. Manufacturers and merchants of New 
England, merchants of New York, and the wealthy and conserva- 
tive groups in all sections of the north, deplored this conflict over 
an abstract moral question. The papers representing these groups 
supported Breckinridge, Bell, or Douglas—not Lincoln. Many 
of them defended slavery and the validity of the southern posi- 
tion. 

But this was no time for moderation or conservatism. The 
dominant opinion in slaveholding and non-slaveholding regions had 
no time for questions of profit and loss. Two strongly held and 
antagonistic points of view had entrenched themselves in different 
sections of the country and they were beyond the reach of polit- 
ical compromise. The moral conviction that slavery was an evil 
which must be ended met the equally strong moral belief that 
slavery was necessary to maintain social order. Most men, north 
and south, hoped that some solution could be found within the 
union. But only two groups in the United States, the abolitionists 
in the north, and the relatively few genuine southern nationalists, 
knew exactly what they wanted, and both achieved their purposes. 
All the rest for one reason or another were forced to follow the 
extremists into war. 

The whole complicated story of secession can be pieced out from 
these volumes and their predecessor, Dwight Dumond’s SouTHERN 
Eprroriats on Secession (New York: The Century Company for 
the American Historical Association, 1931). In them every shade 
of opinion, north and south, is represented. There is no special 
pleading. The selection has been made fairly and wisely, with 
the sole aim of giving newspaper opinion as it was. There is a 
complete index, the bibliography is arranged both by subject 
matter and by paper for convenient reference, and the editor has 
prepared a short but comprehensive introduction. 


T. P. Govan 


University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 
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Koralis: GREEK HERO 


Apamantios Korais, A Srupy 1n Greek Nationauism. By Stephen George 
Chaconas. Columbia University Press, New York, 1942, pp. 181. (Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 490). 

It has long been fashionable for scholars to disregard modern 
Greece and modern Greek culture. The overtowering figures of 
the masters of classical antiquity have thrown into the shade 
the modern Greek writers and thinkers and the world has been 
far too ready to treat Greece as a sort of museum. That feeling 
came to an abrupt end with the surprising Greek resistance to 
Italy and Germany and the stubborn way in which the Greek 
army and the Greek population defended their native land. The 
tragic events of 1941 showed that the old spirit of liberty was 
still alive in the modern population and that Greece was destined 
to play its rdle in the modern world. 

It is therefore of interest to see how modern Greece came 
into being and in this study of Adamantios Korais, perhaps the 
most powerful intellect of the Greek independence movement, we 
have a valuable survey of the forces that roused Greece to secure 
freedom and to begin again an independent intellectual life. It 
was a great task to unite the scattered clans, islands and cities 
that had long been under the Ottoman yoke and compel them 
to act together again. It was a hard task to hammer out a 
language which would be adequate to their needs and to express 
their thoughts. 

Much of this success was due to the work of Korais, even 
though he left Greece for France in 1782 and never returned to his 
native land. Yet from his distance he remained in constant touch 
with the people who were struggling for their rights and guided 
them to the best of his ability. It was not his fault if at times 
he became doctrinaire and advocated measures that were surely 
not to the best interests of his country. 

Korais was a remarkable man, one of that group who in the 
eighteenth century undertook from the desk of the scholar the 
task of remaking a country. European thought was only begin- 
ning to realize the close connection of language and nationality. 
That idea flourished among philologists and poets. Another group 
of men were working out the ideals of eighteenth century liberal- 
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ism and republicanism. They were preparing the French Revolu- 
tion and the ideals that accompanied it. 

Korais belonged to both groups. He realized that the advanced 
ideas which were based on Greek thought could be applied to the 
modern Greek people. He realized that Aristotle had a message 
for his own descendants as well as for the peoples of western 
Europe. He realized that something might be done with the 
Philhellene sentiment in France and other countries and he sought 
to bring it about. 

Dr. Chaconas has given a good study of the forces that played 
upon Korais and of his philological reforms and his political 
advice. He has told the story of Korais clearly and well and has 
shown how the thinker and scholar saw himself forced to become 
an active revolutionist with his pen. 

More important than that the story of Korais and his corre- 
spondence with Thomas Jefferson, his dialogues on government 
in which Benjamin Franklin and George Washington participate, 
illustrate the influence which the newly established United States 
had upon the thought of advanced thinkers. We often forget 
that the actions of that young government were epochmaking for 
the world and that the Americans themselves were not so isolated 
from world events as they later mistakenly imagined that they 
were. 

It is easy to point out some of the defects in the thought of 
the day. It is as easy to show that Korais was not in his think- 
ing a liberal as judged by present standards. It remains to be 
seen whether at that time the moderate demands presented to 
the people and acted upon sincerely were not more productive of 
good and liberal government than are some of the more radical 
ideas of to-day. Many like Korais distrusted the masses of the 
people and they distrusted equally the autocratic rulers, of the 
great empires, and so they sought a compromise, a golden mean 
often at the expense of strict consistency. Sometimes it does 
credit to their intelligence, sometimes to their ideals, and only 
rarely do they deserve real criticism. 

As we read this book, we realize that Korais, with all of his 
limitations, was a great man and a citizen of the world as weil 
as of Greece. It is high time that the world took cognizance 
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of him and his efforts and we can be very grateful to Dr. 

Chaconas for preparing this book at this particular time. 
Crarence A. MAnninG 

Columbia University, 

New York City. 


CoMPLEXITY UNDER SIMPLICITY 


Tue Mayrietp Deer. By Mark Van Doren. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 

1941. 

When one examines a poem of such varied, challengable, and 
sometimes incongruous qualities as THe Mayriecp Deer, it is 
best to begin with obvious facts. Here is a poem nearly as long 
as the Aeneid, based on a narrative as simple as a folk ballad. 
The story, whose action covers scarcely three days, comes from 
pioneer America. An old hunter has a pet deer, marked for pro- 
tection by a ribbon and bells. A girl thoughtlessly dares her lover 
to shoot the deer for the sake of the trinkets. The old hunter 
kills the youth, whereupon a brother kills the hunter. The son 
of the latter goes forth to avenge the murder of his father; but, 
with the sudden appeasement of his anger, the feud ends. No fur- 
ther action adorns this naked plot. Mark Van Doren does not 
compress a potential novel into verse; he elaborates a short story 
into a long poem. 

Although he has previously written elegiac lyrics, this is Mr. 
Van Doren’s first serious attempt to achieve the full tragic mood 
upon an ampler canvas. His success in creating this effect is 
less to be questioned than other purely aesthetic aspects of his 
poem. In this respect Tue Mayrietp Deer resembles his earlier 
volumes, all of which possess merit in technique but are chiefly 
notable for spiritual content: for depth of tenderness and idealism. 
Like the village philosopher in his present book, he appears in 
the beguiling role of a slightly limping but distinctly effectual 
idealist. An outstanding quality of Tue Mayrietp Deer is the 
very considerable complexity lying beneath the surface of its 
simple tragic story. In our own time naive tragedy is not easily 
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achieved. This poem is anything but naive. Fundamentally, it 
is a classical tragedy enriched by psychological subtlety and a 
metaphysical imagination. While its general design resembles 
simple poetic drama, its heroic setting, imagery, and occasionally 
even its diction, are epic, its reflective interludes being metaphysi- 
cal lyrics. So a long account of a horse-and-buggy ride under 
tragic circumstance is not incomparable to Priam’s gloomy jour- 
ney through “the divine night”; while the last paragraph, on the 
contrary, constitutes one of the several metaphysical choruses 
with a content obviously reminiscent of Emerson, a dramatic 
purpose reminiscent of Aeschylus. 

Writing, therefore, as a scholar-poet, Van Doren undeniably 
runs the risk of irritating the asethetic purist with squeamish 
fears of the eclectic or the derivative. In the midst of a seem- 
ingly objective passage it is clearly more than half amusing to 
hear two American pioneers exchange views on monasticism and 
scholastic philosophy. And the philosophy, like the blank verse, 
is not particularly stimulating. Even in his highly studied re- 
flective passages Van Doren is definitely more the poet than the 
independent thinker, as in his tragic passages he is usually more 
tender than forceful. His daring eclecticism as an artist appears 
further in his efforts, often most successful, on the one hand to 
etch the physical conditions of pioneer life, on the other, to draw 
spiritual inspiration from his story: “For lessons we have learn- 
ed from a boy’s death.” 

But, as might be expected, in this eclecticism he is not always 
successful. He interrupts not only his story but his train of 
thought to depict a family migration, while his virtuous hero, 
Seth, is too much like Parsifal to be entirely credible. Again, the 
fantastic story of the deer creates an atmosphere congenial to 
the poet’s metaphysical interests but distinctly hostile to his 
realistic imagery. His deer lies floundering in a pit between the 
real and the symbolical, convincing neither zodlogically nor alle- 
gorically. Similarly, the rather uneven style suffers both from 
an occasional bookish ineptitude, as when we read of “ruminant” 
oxen, and from incongruous pseudo-realism, as when a pio- 
neer employs the astoundingly mincing oath, “By Lor and God- 
frey!” The one violent action in the poem, the struggle between 
the old hunter and the avenging brother, is couched in language 
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of a genuine vigor too often lacking in Wordsworthian passages 
of quieter action or in disquisitions upon “Truth”. In summary 
it may be remarked that no author who dares such violent con- 
trasts as these can escape some violently adverse criticism. But 
to indulge such prejudices would be manifestly shortsighted. Des- 
pite many inherent incongruities, the poem is by far the strongest 
as yet composed by its author, a work of real importance; stand- 
ing, I believe, among the finest long narrative poems produced in 
our own times. THe Mayrietp Deer is highly distinguished by 
warmth of coloring, dignity of mood, tenderness of feeling and 
depth of somewhat mystical meditation. 
Henry W. WELts 


Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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